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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The Drrgctor begs to announce a 


SHORT SERIES OF REPRESENTATIONS OF ITALIAN OPERA, 


Which cannot possibly be extended beyond Two Weeks, 


MONDAY NEXT, Ocroser 24, 
Will be performed Godnod’s Grand Opera, 


“FAUST.” 


Signor GaRDom!, Mr. SantLEY, Signor Bosst, Signor aaret, Malle. Gross, 
Madame Tacoant and Malle. Trrm 


Conductor—Sicnor ARDITI. 


TUESDAY NEXT, Ocrozer 25, 
Donizetti's admired Opera, 


“RUCREZIA BORGIA.” 
Signor GarDowl, Mr. Sanriey, Signor Bosst, Mdlle. Grosst and Mdlle. Trrtexs. 
Conductor—Sicnor ARDITI. 


Commence at Eight o'clock preweey, ae in time for the Night Trains 





Pricgs.—Gallery, 2s.; Pit, 6s.; Dress Circle, 7s. ; Upper Circle, 5s.; Orchestra 
Stalls, 12s, 6d. ; Private Boxes (to hold Four Persons), rom Half-a-Guinea upwards, 

Noricr —The usual restrictions as to sewn Dress will not be enforced. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Places to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, which is open daily from Ten till Five. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
TWO WEEKS. 


HE DIREOTOR has the honor to announce that the 
REPRESENTATIONS of GRAND OPERA cannot on any account be 
—e the nets 3 oor eg — —s the use of 
Harrison * un! re-open- 
ing of the aie for the Season of 1865. ‘ ey ea 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
On MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY next, will be performed Auber's 
celebrated Opera, 
MASANIELLO. 
Prineipal .o* Ay*- Long yr 1 eine and Rosa Giraup, Messrs. H. Bonn, 


K, C, Lyauu, E. Dussex and Charles ADAMs, 
On TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY next, Flotow's Opera, 


M 4 RT H A. 
Principal characters by and Fanny Houpparr, 
Messrs, H. lone A. Cun E. ee and Henry Hatcu. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
The Divertissements incidental to the above Operas will be supported by Madlles. 
Docuargav, and Bonranti, Messrs. H. and. F. Payne. 
Stage Manager, Mr. A. Harnis, Acting Manager, Mr. J. RUSSELL. 
The Opera commences every evening at 8 o'clock. 














BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) 
SATURDAY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, BRADFORD. 


Ss PAPE, of Alabama, visits Dumfries, Castle 
uglas, Kirkeudbr' Dundee, Aberdeen, Gl w, Edinburgh, Penrith 
Liverpool, Litchfield, eure Reabery, Lua, Sanivinghem, Horwich, Pen. 
visits ii Pl lymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Sidmouth, up to 15th November, he then 
Lond e We Armagh, Dublin, &c. For engagements, please address 9 Sono Square, 
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MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


THIRD 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
aT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

* ow 
SATURDAY, OcrTosper 29Tn, 1864, 
ComMENcING AT Two O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 

Prices—Stalls, 5s. Dress Circle, 4s. First Circle,3s. Upper age +e Sng 2s. 
Galleries (containing seats for several hundred people), 1st, 1s. 2nd, 6d. 


Tickets and places to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre from 10 te & daily, 
and at Messrs. Duncan Davison's, 244, Regent Street. 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verse by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
CoMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 


Produced at the Birmingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronounced 
by the Press to be a masterpiece of the English School. 


Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s. 








SONGS, DUETS, &c., —— pegsee raat s 
The full moon is beaming. Tenor Aria ove owe 3 
The Sea rules all. Song, Bass or Baritone... ... a ee 
Our home shall be on this bright Isle. Soprano Aria 4. use tee te 2 
Here may we dwell. Duet, nary and Tenor “we 3 
Hark ! those spirit voices. agg Nees and Tenor 4 
Hail to thee, child of the earth. for two Sopran! and Contraito. Arranged 
from the Chorus of “‘ Seamaidens ” ove ove 3 
Intermezzo (Instrumental). Arranged as a Pianoforte I a Rh Ra 


The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are all Published, and can be supplied to 
Societies on moderate terms. 


ee coaca * 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W, 
PUBLICATION OF THE FULL SCORE 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 
that this admirabl tion be yo Students 
ii of Music, it fates ney to publis the. Soon, by Sub- 
scription, Names should be sent in to the Publishers at once. 
Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 214. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ONE YEAR; 
(A Vittace Tae), 
Composed by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 

















Price 2s. 6d. 
Foster & Kina, 223 Regent Street. 
bay Pape om yan It seems as ifto me shemade ‘ 
As on the very day, The sweetness of the year; 
That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Lucy is not here. 
And April’s pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain ; * When in this very 
Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came back 
Will Lucy come again? To say good-bye once more ; 
The spring is as it used to be, Tie ee Se 
all must be the same, The fond words you ; 
And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 
That always with it came. And Lucy would be dead! - 
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RS. CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 

Francis Ropinson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs.-CAMPBELL BLACK accompanies herself on the Harp, ianoforte 
and Guitar. All communications respecting engag ts to sing at Concerts, &., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform 

her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to town for the season. Her 

Soirées for the practice of Vocal Concerted Music will commence as usual in November 
at her residence, 50, Bedford Square. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will return to Town for 
the Season, on the conclusion of her engagements in Italy, the end of 
October. Communications for engagements, &., to be addressed to her at 16 
Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
Naples, October 4th. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will THIS DAY make her 

/. first appearance atthe Saturday Concerts, Edinburgh ; October 26, Newcastle 
second performance of Judas Maccabeus); October 28, Alexandria ; November 7, 
Cel 9, St. James’s Hall; 24, Canterbury; 28, Leicester; 29, Walworth ; 
December 1, Croydon; December 31, and January 7 Saturday Concerts, Aberdeen ; 
January 2, Choral Union, Aberdeen ; March 6, Maidstone ; March 15, Faversham.— 
Letters respecting engagements en route, to be addressed to 2, Crescent Place, Burton 
Crescent, W. C 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “Tam Kyicut anp 
THe Maiven,” composed by EmiLe Bercer, at Halifax, November 7th; St. 
‘ames’s Hall, November 9th; Leicester, November 28th ; and Walworth, Nov. 29th. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “Tue Messace” 
1 composed by Blumenthal, at the Town Hall, Brighton, October 10. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “THOU ART SO 
NEAR AND YET SO FAR” (Reichardt), at Mr. George Lansdowne 
Cottel's Matinée, October 25th. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having returned from Italy, 

will sing October 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31 at Rugby, Liverpool, Blackburn, 

Preston, Burnley, Leicester; November 10 at Manchester; 23, 26, at Glasgow; 
Dec. 3, 9, 10 Glasgow. Address—Fern Villa, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his new Scotch 
4 fantasia ‘“* WAVERLEY ” and romance “ SILveR Ripe.es,” at Devonport, October 
27; Plymouth, October 28; South Molton, October 29; Ross, November 1; Chelten- 
ham, November 2. 


ERR LIDEL begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
|. that he has returned to Town for the Season, Address—9 Osnaburgh Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
T.0 MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 


HE EARTH IS THE LORD’S.—New Anthem for 
Christmas by R. Andrews. Now Publishing by Subscription, 3s.; ready Dec. 
10th ; now received at the author's Music Academy, 144, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


JHE MUSICAL WONDER of the DAY.—Four 
Hundred and Forty-second edition. HAMILTON'S MODERN PIANO 
TUTOR, enlarged and fingered by Czerny, with original preludes and arrangements 
by Viticent Wallace, Brinley Richards, and A Leduc. Seventy large folio pages, 4s. 
This is the first and original Four Shilling Pianoforte Tutor, said to be imitated by 
all, equalled by none. N.B.—Orders should be sent in advance. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S HARDY NORSEMAN, 

for piano, 3s.; The Bells of Aberdovey (Welsh air introduced in ‘ Henry the 

Fourth”), 2s, 6d. ; I know a bank (C, E. Horn), 3s.; Bid me discourse (Sir H. R. 

Bishop), 3s. ; God bless the Prince of Wales—solo, 4s. ; duet, 4s. All for piano, by 
Brinley Richards. 


F. WEST.—NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIO :— 
¢ ‘The Bloom is on the Rye,” Sir H. Bishop, 3s.; ‘La Carita,” Rossini, 3s. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W.; all Musicsellers. 












































Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY. 
SONG 


Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s., 
“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 
Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. © 


HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher’s celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" 


As Performed at he Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 — Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 
Just published, price 3s., 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of THz Giex anD Opera Union; 
Words by cC. H. Wood, Esq. 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
Lvadon : Doxgan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, price 3s., 


“WHERE IS HE;” 


SONG, 
Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep by CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





‘Just published, price 3s., __ 
THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES]} 
POLKA MAZURKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Composed By CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the above Composer's popular Morceau de Concert, 
“Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. 





“ Just published, price 3s., 
THE BOORT SCHOTTISHE,” 
Handsomely Illustrated, 
Dedicated to Mrs. Henry Godfrcy, 
(Of Boorr, Australia), 
JomPoseD By GEORGE EVANS LABERTOUCHE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 
London ; Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 
Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS, 
Price 3s. 








London; Douxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, WwW. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
( Times, October 18.) , 

«The English Opera Association (limited)” has at length given 
active signs of life. True, the performance of Saturday night—which 
took place before a house crowded to the ceiling—can only be accepted 
asan appearance, put in for the nonce, to allay the impatience and 
avert the suspicions of a public taught by experience not to place 
implicit faith in large promises; nevertheless, it created the desired 
effect, and awakened’‘an interest afresh about a subject with regard to 
which interest had for some time lain dormant. The original pros- 

tus—lately reissued, with a revised list of directors and other 
modifications-—told us that the company was about to do much the 
same kind of thing which Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison 
professed their intention of doing when (in 1857) they instituted a 
“Royal English Opera” at the Lyceum Theatre. Like the united 
ex-managers of the winter season at Covent Garden, the new associa- 
tion has in view to found a permanent home for “ National English 
Opera.” How long that musical philosopher’s stone has been sought, 
and how often too fondly believed to have been discovered, those who 
take cognizance of such matters need hardly be reminded. Whether, 
at last, a limited liability company, with a presumed capital of £50,000, 
has been able to hit upon the secret which had baffled so many eager 
predecessors remains to be proved. Some 30 years ago the problem 
was supposed to have been solved by the then management of the 
Lyceum Theatre, where Mr. E. J. Loder’s Nourjahad, Mr. John 
Barnett’s Mountain Sylph, and a aoe list of English operas, terminating 
with The Devil’s Opera of Mr. farren (the last, and perhaps the 
best), were alternately produced ; and, indeed, reviewing the history 
of English Opera since that praiseworthy attempt, it must be owned 
that no subsequent enterprise has equalled it in spirit and earnestness 
of purpose. About the same pee the Society of British Musicians 
was established, and from the unexpected ability revealed at the 


concerts given in its name, the highest anticipations were justifiably 
raised, Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, Lucas, Mudie, Holmes, W. L. 
Phillips, and other students in the Royal Academy of Music, were 
virtually introduced to the public by the Society of British Musicians; 
and the talent for composition, and performance exhibited in various 
degrees by these young professors was destined in the general opinion 
to ripen into fruit. Then, at Drury Lane Theatre, under the manage- 


ment of Mr. Bunn, the star of Balfe first twinkled in the horizon. 
With the Siege of Rochelle and The Maid of Artois (the last opera 
ever composed for Malibran) began that long series of attractive 
pieces, to which, though Mr. Balfe contributed the lion’s share, Mr. 
John Barnett added Fair Rosamond and Farinelli, Mr. Macfarren Don 
Quizote, Mr. Vincent Wallace, since so great a celebrity, Maritana and 
Matilda of Hungary, and other composers of less note other works, the 
titles of which are not so indelibly impressed upon the memory. 
There must, however, have been something wrong somewhere; else, 
with more than a quarter of a century’s experience, how should we be 
60 little advanced as to warrant Mr. Harrison (who made his débdt at 
Covent Garden in the late Mr. Rooke’s Henrique, and was afterwards 
the hero of some popular works of Balfe and Wallace) in coming 
forward, only seven years ago, with the scheme of a national lyric 
establishment, promulgated in such terms as to imply that the idea 
had never before been entertained? And now, after seven years’ 
probation, during which some eminently successful productions saw 
the light, while Mr. E. T. Smith, at Her Majesty's Theatre, tried 
another ba ica which added two of the best English operas to 
the national repertory—Mr. Macfarren’s Robin Hood and the Amber 
Witch of Mr. Wallace—are we still.s0 much better off that another new 
speculation, based upon the self-same principle of a national want, can 
be undertaken with any legitimate hope of success? A glance at the 
Prospectus of “ The English Opera Association (limited) ” will suffice 
o show that little more is in contemplation than has already been 
Projected at different times. “It has long been a subject of reproach 
to this country, and to the metropolis in particular,” runs the opening 
Paragraph, ‘that no permanent establishment should exist for the 
Tepresentation of the lyric drama in the English language.” We are 
also reminded that « the English are a musical nation,” that we have 
made a “wonderful progress,” é&c. “It is not the wish of the 
ectors to undervalue the efforts to carry on performances of English 
ngs which have from time to time been made by private individuals,” 
ut though “some of these undertakings have been temporarily 
pen ” None of them ‘have attained the permanence and 
fa ility necessary to secure a continued public support,” dc. The 
Tegoing statements are followed out and illustrated by a variety of 
eae not one of which, it must be confessed, has a shadow of 
ax Y, inasmuch as there isnot one but has been adduced over and 
4 F again. These and other matters, however, will be open 
Gitte) ee Enough that “The English Opera Association 
ted)” has abandoned talking for acting, and at least given a sign 





of bodily existence; should it provide the long felt requirement, its 
advent will be hailed with unanimous and unequiv satisfaction. 
That the enterprise should be “inaugurated” with an English 
version of a French opera, made popular in England 30 years ago, 
hardly warrants the extraordinary professions with which the public 
has been for some time entertained. As evidence, however, of our 
advanced musical taste—the conventional “cuts” at the Royal Italian 
Opera allowed for (which, by the way, in the duet between Masaniello 
and Pietro, and in the market chorus, are wholly indefensible)—we 
have Auber’s Masaniello pretty nearly as Auber wrote it. When first 
produced in this country, the overture not being found good enough, 
@ New one was composed (or concocted) for the occasion by the late 
Mr. T. Cooke, who also provided an air for Masaniello, called “ My 
sister dear” (Act 2), only less insipid and absurd than the interpolation 
of Mr. Braham (Act 4), “I’ve sworn they shall not perish.” Such 
barbarities would now be universally voted intolerable. Auber, Weber, 
and Rossini were, perhaps, the real causes of our having an Opera—or 
rather of our having operatic composers—at all; so, under the circum- 
stances, we ought not to complain that this, the latest of our many 
attempts at establishing an institution with “a permanent home for 
National English Opera in view, should be ushered in with a master- 
piece by one of the most gifted of our early teachers. Moreover, 
there were impediments, ‘needless to specify, which rendered the 
immediate production of an original work impossible. 

On the whole, the performance of Masaniello by the company of 
“ The English Opera Association (limited) ” cannot fairly be recorded 
as in any way surpassing what for seven years the public has been 
been accustomed to under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison. An excellent band, the a chiefly selected from 
that over which Mr. Costa presides at the Royal Italian Opera, with 
Mr. Alfred Mellon as conductor; a numerous and competent chorus; 
efficient solo singers; and a careful mise en scéne are all provided ; but 
so they were by Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison; and so, in more than 
one opera (and especially in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah), were the scenery, 
costumes, decorations, and stage accessories belonging to Mr. Gye’s 
magnificent establishment— which, together with the invaluable 
services of Mr. Augustus Harris as stage manager, had so marked 
an influence on the result of Saturday night’s essay. In all these 
respects—a comparative weakness in the “ string” department of the 
band allowed for—the Masaniello of the English Opera Association was 
the Masaniello of the ‘“-: Italian Opera. To describe it would be, 
therefore, superfluous. hat calls for notice was the appearance of a 
young and promising tenor in Mr. Charles Adams, whose impersona- 
tion of the revolutionary fisherman, if, as has been stated, he never 
played the part before, was really remarkable. Mr. Adams is an 
Englishman, born at Leeds, but by education and musical trainin; 
an American. Recently he has been performing in the Old World, 
chiefly at Pesth and Berlin. In the Prussian capital not very long 
since (in May last) he appeared at the Royal Opera as Manrico in Jd 
Trovatore, Ottavio in Don Giovanni, and Arnold in Guillaume 
Tell—with fair success, though somewhat unkindly criticized by 
one or two of the local papers. Our opinion, founded on this one per- 
formance, is that Mr. Adams will be an acquisition to our lyric stage. 
That he has a good voice, capable of every variety of expression, is as 
unquestionable as that he is not at present a thorough master of the 
vocal art. He possesses one inestimable merit—that of declaiming so 
well that not a word he has to say is lost. On the other hand, Mr. 
Adams is slightly given to exaggeration, both as singer and actor; but 
he is young, and this may be toned down. At present it would be 
unfair to say more than that the audience, unmoved by his delivery 
of the famous barcarole (act II.), were roused to enthusiasm in the 
exquisite address to the sleeping Fenella, which was given with genuine 
feeling, and that his success was decided. Mdlle. Parepa is, without 
exception, the best Elvira the English stage has witnessed. she en 
has always been looked upon as a thankless one; but this accomplished 
lady’s brilliant and thoroughly finished execution of the opening cava- 
tina, and all the more prominent passages, showed (if that were neces- 
sary) that Auber, in composing the music for this c ter, knew well 
what he was about, and that it only required a competent vocalist to 
give his music due effect. In Mdlle. Parepa that competent vocalist 
was at hand; and the rapturous applause of the audience proved their 
entire appreciation of her exertions. The part of Alphonso was under- 
taken by Mr. Herbert Bond, a tenor with a light and agreeable voice 
and considerable taste, but, on the whole, rather too lackadaisical. 
Malle. Rosa Giraud (‘from the Paris Opera”), was a zealous, active, 
and extremely demonstrative Fenella; Mr. Weiss made an admirable 
Pietro (his barcargle in the last act being one of the “hits” of the 
evening); Mr. Aynsley Cook a careful and intelligent Borella; and the 
subordinate parts of Leunes and Selva were adequately sustained by 
Messrs. C. Lyall and E. Dussek. The ballet was uncommonly effec- 
tive, two new dancers—Madlles. Duchateau and Bonfanti—executing 
the principal parts in the Guaracha and Bolero “to perfection.” The 
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rresistible tarantella in the market scene—with Mr. W. H. Payne at 
the tambourine—produced its accustomed effect. Nor must we forget 
to mention how the same intelligent pantomimist, as one of the princi- 

1 fishermen, proved that a dumb actor (witness the scene in which 
[ tries to console Fenella) can at times be as eloquent as one endowed 
with speech. The band waseverywhere efficient; the overture, played 
with wonderful spirit, being encored with acclamations, and repeated 
from beginning to end. At the termination of each act the principal 
singers were called forward; after the grand scene of the “ emeuie” 
(never more graphically represented) the same compliment was paid 
to Mr. A. Harris; and at the last descent of the curtain to Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, whose direction of the performance had well entitled him to 
the honor. Previous to the opera the National Anthem was sung, the 
solos by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Fanny Huddart, and 
Mr. Haigh,—members of the company, who will appear forthwith in 
another foreign adaptation. 

At the second representation of Masaniello, (on Monday) the success 
of the new tenor was fairly confirmed by an audience quite as enthusi- 
astic, if not quite as numerous as the first. He obtained the same ap- 
plause in the invocation to “ Sleep,” and other conspicuous points of his 
performance, and was several times called forward. The next opera ad- 
vertised is the English version of M. Flotow’s Martha, for which again 
the scenery and appointments of Mr. Gye’s establishment will be at the 
service of the association. This is to be produced on Thursday. 
Meanwhile Mr. Macfarren’s ZHelvellyn—which, but for the very short 
interval elapsing between the last of Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts 
and the commencement of the operatic season, would probably have 
been brought out on the first night—is in preparation; while other 
new works, by Messrs. J. L. Hatton, Henry Leslie, Frank Mori, 
Frederic Clay, &c., are said to be accepted, besides Mr. Benedict’s Lily 
of Killarney, and an adaptation of M. Gounod’s comic opera, Le Médecin 
malgré Lut, 


—o— 


ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 
CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 


Some three years agoa scheme for the institution of the national 
opera upon a permanent basis, with means and resources such as had 
never before aided our struggling lyric drama, was first heard of in 
musical circles. ‘ Noblemen” and “gentlemen” (capitalists of 
course into the bargain) were glibly talked of as patrons to be counted 
upon. Singers and players, the best of the best, were to be engaged 
at (we need scarcely add) highly remunerative terms; nay, even com- 
posers—and, mirabile dictu! real, living, native composers—were to 
be paid for their works, as the executants for their performances. 

‘o count the number of circulars issued from St. James’s Hall 
during the last few years, and bearing the well-known signature of 
Mr. Martin Cawood, the indefatigable secretary to the English Opera 
Company, although by no means an easy or a pleasant task for auditors 
of the accounts, was probably a cheerful occupation compared with that 
of paying in hard cash for -these elegantly printed appeals. The 
“ Stationary Company”—as it was facetiously designated, doubtless by 
some impatient proprietor of bulky scores; people more merry than 
wise, owning works, perhaps, more wise than merry—the “ Stationary 
Company” maintained its existence—kept its ground in spite (it 
would seem) of very great difficulties, and thus appeared, indeed, for a 
long time to have been specially designed for the resistance of any and 
every attempt to make it move either one way or the other from the 
particular point of stagnation at which it had taken such pains to 
arrive. But, although impenetrable mystery once enshrouded the 
whole affair, shadowy beings endowed with supernatural powers 
engaged conductors, stage managers, composers, and pringprs before the 
ghost of an “ executive committee” had made day or night hideous, 
and mystic hands (moved, perhaps, by Davenportian spiritualism) were 
stretched outas if to ask for the wherewithal, the institution, embodied 
in the form of the indomitable secretary, being bound hand and foot, 
while erratic fiddles, drums and other orchestral instruments thumped 
the heads of astounded native artists, as much as to say, ‘‘ When are 
we to be used for the new English Opera Company?” In spite of all 
this strangeness, and delay, and thick darkness, without any person 
having even one lucifer in hand to throw a light upon the prospects of 

“native art, something tangible has actually come forth at last. ‘The 
cords with which Mr. Cawood was “darkly bound” have produced 
chords of harmony, the circular notes, notes of music, and other pens 
beside that of the untiring secretary are now called into requisition. 

Still, let it not be supposed that this has been accomplished without 
sundry important deviations from the original plan ; for, in consequence 
of some technical informality, the company had to be wound up, and 
the title changed, which afforded a convenient opportunity for dropping 
the word “ English,” manifestly inappropriate to an institution which 
gould venture to begin its public career with two stale foreign works 





(Auber’s Masaniello, and Flotow’s acetone and promise for the first season 
(which, it seems, is to be a long one) only three grand operas by native 
composers (Mr. G. Macfarren, Mr. J. L. Hatton, and Mr. Henry Leslie), 
the rest of the repertory being made up of works—old or new—by 
foreigners, with the single exception of something (an operetta, we 
believe) from the pen of Mr. Frederick Clay, a clever amateur. We 
mean nothing personal to any alien composer. The names of M. 
Gounod and M. Felecien David are honourably known to the world; 
80, too, is that of Mr. Benedict, whose long residence and popularity in 
this country give him an additional claim to our sympathy. But 
here is a question of nationality, the very question upon which the new 
English—or rather ‘ New Opera” Company grounds its appeal to the 
ublic, the question upon which it professedly trades; and we really 
fail to discover the patriotism of an institution which is content to 
rely chiefly upon foreign art for the repertory of its very first season. 
We imagined, in common with most of the musical world of London, 
that by the new and highly pretentious company originated to redress 
wrongs and correct abuses—to bring about, in short, a much-needed 
general reform—that English Opera was to be placed fairly on its trial ; 
that it was to be proved once for all whether there be sufficient ability 
in our native artists to furnish a grand opera house with composers and 
executants good enough to sustain our national artistic credit, and a 
public ready to gritos aud support them. That there does exist 
sufficient talent of every kind in England, together with an earnest 
desire to encourage it, we feel quite convinced; but, judging by their 
official prospectus, the New Opera Company, so far at least as regards 
composition (the most important branch of musical art) seem to be of 
a different opinion. We could mention in a breath half-a-dozen 
British composers whose works might have been brought forward in- 
stead of the foreign operas announced, and with the best possible 
chances of success. ‘Thus much in common justice to our compatriots. 
It is surely painful enough to lose. legitimate opportunity for gaining 
fame and money without being injured by the inevitable inference 
forced upon the public by the Covent Garden programme—nainely, 
that British composers could not be found to provide a repertory for 
one season, and enable the grandiloquent New Opera Company to 
show consistency (the strongest evidence of truth) to its pompously- 
expressed design.— Morning Post, Oct. 17. 
* * * * * * * * 

It is strange enough that a company expressly instituted for the 
encouragement of national opera should commence proceedings with 
two foreign works, both of which are already well-known here. This 
apparent unfitness of things seems to have been felt by the manage- 
nment,'for they have put forth an apologetic explanation that the limited 
time at their disposal has prevented them from opening with a new 
opera. We have heard that, in fact, the stage, having been boarded 
over for Mellon’s concerts, could not be made available for the purposes 
of rehearsal until Thursday last. We are not sorry that the directors 
intend to include foreign as well as English works in their répertoire. 
We need not be ashamed to confess that our few native composers are 
at present unable constantly to provide a large theatre with really 
attractive operas, seeing that, at the great national establishments of 
France and Germany, the works of foreigners are represented quite as 
frequently as those of native musicians. In England the cultivation 
of music has been, practically, much more recent; and there is, there- 
fore, still better excuse for the practice.— Reader, Oct. 15. 

* * » * “ * * * 

The title of “ Royal English Opera” was, we believe, first assumed 
by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W.H. Harrison, when, some seven or 
eight years since, they undertook the management of English opera at 
Covent-Garden Theatre. As they originated the name, they may per- 
haps now think themselves entitied to emblazon it on the new banner 
they are about to uplift at Her Majesty’s Theatre; in which case we 
shall have two “ Royal English Operas,” the only distinction being that 
one of them is “Limited.” It may be, however, that the ap tion 
“Royal English Opera,” borrowed by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison, was nothing more than an alteration of the name “ Royal Italian 
Opera,” which belonged to Covent-Garden Theatre, and which of 
course would appertain, as a matter of right, to the new company. It 
is curious that the term “ Royal” is used by almost every theatre in 
London except the one which has most claim to it—Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

The Opera Company ase was started some two years ag, and, 
as we are informed, nearly all the shares were in a short time disposed 
of. From some misealcdlation or ‘mistake, which we fare not called 
upon here to discuss, the company was compelled to dissolve, and a 
serious loss was incurred. Nothing daunted, however, by this disaster, 
and confident in the ultimate success of the speculation, several of the 
directors formed the company anew, and founded it on the basis of the 
old ruin. It is astonishing what faith~the ‘public has in any novel 
undertaking. Notwithstanding the fatal result of the first company, 
no sooner had the second company issued its prospectus than there was 
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a rush to procure shares, and in an incredibly short space the new 
directory was enabled to fix the time for commencing operations. Did 
this proceed from faith in the new board of management? Were the 
directors so influential a body that they could immediately command a 
amount of subscriptions ? or was the miracle wrought alone by 
the power of music? One would have imagined—the object of the 
company being, as ayouched, the performance of operas on the most 
complete scale—that the first act of the directory would be to engage 
the best English singers. What the first act of the directory was we 
have no means of ascertaining, but it was certainly not to procure the 
best singers—at least we are bound to believe so, as the best singers do 
not belong to the company. Indeed, the new opera company cannot 
be sufficiently thankful that they have been enabled to give a per- 
formance so satisfactory as that of Saturday night without any of one 
of our best singers, .A priori ninety-nine companies out of a hundred, 
starting with the same intentions as that of the new Covent-Garden 
Company, if they had determined to bring out Masaniello, would have 
secured beforehand Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley for Masaniello 
and Pietro. Mr, Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley, however, were not only 
not engaged for Masaniello and Pietro, but they were not engaged at 
all. Itis possible that the directors had endeavored to obtain the ser- 
vices of our most eminent tenor and baritone—indeed, we do not see 
how they could avoid ap lying to 'them—and failed. If the directors 
are not in fault, somebody is in fault, or something is in fault; and it 
isdeeply to be regretted that a National Opera Company, organized for 
such high artistic purposes, and determined to carry on things so 
grandly and extensively, should not have been able to procure the best 
materials. In fact, to attempt the establishment of a National 
Opera without the co-operation of Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley, to most persons would seem a mockery 
and a delusion, unless, indeed, adequate substitutes could be found ; 
and it would then be questionable whether Novelty would weigh down 
the scale against Popularity. Messrs. the directors of the Royal 
English Opera (Limited) did not present us on Saturday night with 
fitting substitutes for the artists above-named, nor, from the names of 
the singers hinted at in the prospectus, are we likely to find them at 
Covent Garden during the current season. It may be that the 
directors, in their wisdom, have come to the conclusion to ignore the 
“star” system altogether, and to found their hopes of success upon the 
general excellence of the performance rather than the particular 
merits of two or three artists. This sounds admirable in theory, but 
can scarcely be carried out in practice. Doubtless, in a national 
operatic undertaking a first-rate d and chorus are indispensable, 
and excellence in scenery and dresses must come up to the highest 
expectation. These, indeed, have been secured by the company. 
The band and chorus are nearly identical with those of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and, by an agreement entered into with Mr. Frederick 
Gye, the whole of the scenery and dresses of the establishment have 
been placed at the disposal of the company ; so that in reality, making 
allowance for the singers and for the difference of the languages, the 
performance by the company of any one of the operas belonging to the 
repertory of the Royal Italian Opera will lose little of its attractions. 
he fact of Masaniello, a French opera, having been made choice of 
for the first representation, and Martha, a Russian opera, for the 
second, has been adduced against the company as proving the name of 
“ Royal English Opera” a misnomey, and as intimating that native 
talent is not likely to be encouraged. But in appropriating the name 
nothing more was intended to be conveyed than that operas, foreign 
and domestic, were to be performed in English by English artists— 
therein following the example of the great national theatres of France, 
the Academie Imperiale de Musique of Paris, which admits works by 
composers of every nation, and only stipulates that they shall be 
performed in the French tongue. Moreover, that the opera company 
purports to support native talent is shown ‘by the announcement of a 
new opera by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, as early as the 25th instant, and 
by their assurance of having already accepted works by Messrs. J. L. 
tton, Henry Leslie, Benedict, Frederick Clay, Gounod, and 
Félicien David. Some of the above names are not particularly 
‘uggestive of brilliant.and attractive performances; but the desire to 
try new talent is one of the company’s greatest recommendations and 
one of its chiefest claims to the title of national opera. !t is curious 
to see in the prospectus of an English Opera company the once 
omnipotent names of Balfe and Wallace entirely repudiated. With 
the Irishman in the play, we are inclined to ery out, ‘‘ Do you call 
this justice to Ireland ?”—Morning Herald and Standard, Oct. 17. 
* * * * 


The Opera Company (Limited) is at length an accomplished fact. 
It is no longer a vague possibility liable to be cast at any moment into 
the limbo of unrealised schemes, but an actual institution, capable of 
per, great influence upon the future of English art. After having 
surviv numberless perils, that sometimes menaced its very existence, 
both from foreign hostility and from intestine conflict, the company is 





at length in actual operation. From such dangers no theatrical venture 
is ever exempt, and certainly the risks are not lessened when the 
speculation is attem by a company of “ limited” responsibility. It 
is not for us to offer any opinion upon the probabilities of success of 
this, the latest operatic experiment, nor are we called upon to dwell 
upon the past history of the association. We have simply to record 
the fact that the — company opened its first campaign on Saturday 
hight, and we are happy to add that in the first evening’s performance 
there was much of happy augury for the coming season. 

The directors have been fortunate in entering into arrangements 


with Mr. Gye, not merely because they have secured possession of a 


noble theatre and of the best stage in the world for the presentment of 
grand opera, but because they have also found ready to their hands all 
the scenic and decorative appliances which the most liberal of theatrical 
managements has been amassing for years. It was probably this 
peculiar advantage which determined the choice of the first opera. It 
is but a week since Mr. Mellon concluded his series of concerts. That 
short interval would certainly not have sufficed for the efficient pro- 
duction of a new work, but it has proved sufficient to organize a repre- 
sentation of Masaniello, which, in all the most essential features of a 
grand lyric drama, is fully equal to that of the regular Italian season. 
The splendid salle, or “auditorium,” of Covent Garden is arranged 
exactly on the plan adopted by Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, except 
that the number of orchestra stalls has been increased. The house 
was crowded to the very roof by a remarkably distinguished audience‘ 
who heartily welcomed the artistes whom they knew, and gave all 
imaginable encouragement to the new comers. The chief interest of 
the evening centered in Mr. Charles Adams, to whose untried capa- 
bility was entrusted the onerous Titelrolle of the opera. In spite of 
his unfavourable debut at Berlin, report had spoken in the highest pos- 
sible terms of Mr, Adams’ natural gifts, and it is probable that all present 
were ready—nay, anxious—to recognise in the young tenor a valuable 
acquisition to our English stage. The audience were evidently pleased 
with the personal appearance of Mr, Adams, when, attired in the 
picturesque garb of niello, he first descended the rocks that enclose 
the lovely sea-shore view of the second act, and advanced to join the 
bustling groups of fishermen that throng the ample stage. If the 
favourable impression made by an expressive face and well-shaped 
figure was scarcely sustained by his singing of the barcarolle, the ex- 
treme nervousness of the debutant must in fairness be taken into con- 
sideration. To the Lampenjieber which seemed to affect Mr. Adams 
may be attributed his trick of forcing the voice without producing any 
commensurate effect, quite as fairly as the constrained gaucherie of his 
action. We are bound in justice to defer any positive opinion of his 
capabilities until he is able to display them to the best advantage. 
There is no doubt that his voice is particularly effective in the upper 
part of the register, that he articulates very well, and that he declaims 
with much earnestness and intention. On the other hand, this forcible 
and dramatic enunciation of certain important words, in which we 
think we recognise the practice of the German stage, does not com- 
pensate for the lack of that smooth and evenly-balanced rendering of 
each musical phrase which is characteristic of the elegant Italian school. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Adams should have made his début 
in Masaniello, for no habitué of Govent Garden can avoid an uncon- 
fessed but damaging comparison of the new comer with Signor Mario, 
the most finished and artistic of living vocalists. We are bound to 
add that Mr. Adams improved as the opera proceeded, and this circum- 
stance alone gives sufficient hope for his, future career. The “sleep- 
song” of the fourth act the audience would gladly have heard repeated, 
while in the difficult mad scene which concludes the opera Mr. Adams 
evinced the possession of dramatic power of which he had given but 
little previous token. There can be no doubt that he gratified the 
audience. Let his success stimulate him to diligent study. When he 
is sufficiently master of his resources to strive less at effect, he will 
probably achieve still more.— Daily Telegraph, Odd. 17. A 5 
* * rn 


The new Opera Company which has been established for the en- 
couragement of native art commenced its first season here on Saturday 
evening, the work given being Auber’s Masaniello, with an English 
libretto. It may probably strike many people that the undertaking 
might easily have been inaugurated in a manner more in accordance 
with the spirit of its design; but the consideration that opening with 
a new opera by an English composer would necessarily have entailed 
a delay prejudicial to dividends, and consequently most objectionable 
to shareholders, has probably induced the directors to decide upon 
commencing operations with a vernacular version of an old foreign 
acquaintance. They could scarcely have made a more judicious 
selection from the rich store of materials which their occupancy of this 
theatre places at their commands. Afasaniello was decidedly one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful among Mr. Gye’s many elaborate and 
magnificent revivals, and those whose means enable them to pay only 
moderate prices of admission have now within their reach a treat which 
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the wealthy patrons of the Italian Opera have hitherto alone been per- 
mitted to enjoy. The English version of the opera is placed upon the 
stage with the identical scenery, costumes, and mise en scene which have 
already rendered it famous at this theatre ; and Mr. Augustus Harris, 
whose creative skill and indefatigable energy invented and 
marshalled in action the brilliant and wondrously real groupings and 
movements and tableaux with which the work has been adorned, has 
been engaged as stage manager by the new company, and still superin- 
tends the execution of his own admirably artistic design. Regarded 
in the light of a spectacle Masaniello, as it is given here, is a 
masterpiece; the action is throughout remarkable alike for pictorial 
beauty and for fidelity to nature, and the third act is so wrought out 
that it becomes in itself a marvellously effective and most stirring 
drama, In the orchestral department the management has been most 
fortunate in its choice of a director, and he has been equally so in his 
engagement of executants. The biton could not by any possibility 
have been placed in more thoroughly competent hands than those of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, whose long and valuable services to the public were 
recognised by an enthusiastic greeting from the densely crowded 
audience when he entered the orchestra on Saturday evening, and the 
overture was played by the band with a precision and entrain which 
secured for it a clamorous encore. But while the scenic and 
instrumental. departments were all that the most exacting could desire, 
the execution of the opera in other respects was not quite so 
satisfactory.— Morning Star— October 17. 

* * * * * * * * 

The new joint-stock Company, formed for the establishment of what 
this country has never really had—a National Opera—commenced its 
first season on Saturday evening. ‘The theatre was crowded, and the 
performances of the evening were received with loud and continuous 
applause. We record this circumstance simply as a fact, without re- 
garding it as affording any indication as to the prospects of the enter- 
prise. That the theatre should be full was a matter of course ; and the 
applause of a first night, whether its object be a new theatre, a new 
piece, or a new performer, is so much a matter of management, that it 
affords ground for no inference whatever. We must look to the per- 
formances themselves; and, doing so, we are led to conclude, on the 
whole, that this new enterprise deserves public favour, and has a good 
prospect of obtaining it. 

The opera selected on this occasion was the well-known Masaniello, 
of Auber. Some five-and-thirty years ago, immediately after its first 
production at the Grand Opera, this piece was brought out in an 
English dress upon our stage—not, certainly, with the completeness 
and splendour to which we are now accustomed, but yet in sucha 
manner as to command an enthusiastic reception.- It has ever since 
been rendered in many ways familiar to the English public; and, in 
particular, its magnificent performances at the Royal Italian Opera 
have been amoung the most remarkable achievements of that establish- 
ment, It has been asked why the management of this new English 
Opera-house has commenced proceedings with an opera which is neither 
new nor English; which, on the contrary, is foreign, old, and familiar. 
It might have been better, perhaps, to begin with one of the new and 
original works of our own native composers, of which it is understood a 
considerable number are forthcoming. 'This would have been an em- 
phatic announcement of the leading design and object of the enterprise. 
But every undertaking is exposed to difficulties; and this one, no 
coubt, has to contend with many, for which due allowance should be 
made. The production of such an opera as Masaniello, moreover, is 
quite within the scope of the enterprise. It is by no means meant that 
the term “ English Opera ” shall imply a rigid exclusion of everything 
foreign. In France, where (next to Italy) the national opera has been 
most strongly supported, no such exclusion has ever been adopted. 
From the days of Gluck and Piccini to those of Rossini and Meyer- 
beer, the répertoire of the greatest national theatre in the world has 
been mainly supplied by Italian and German musicians. Many of the 
most famous of these have made Paris their home, and have de- 
voted their genius to the service of the French public, and in doiug 
80 they have done the greatest service to French art. In place of 
discouraging and crushing native talent, they have stimulated and 
fostered it. They have taught Frenchmen to strive with them in an 
arena open to both; and it is to their foreign rivals that we owe the 
labours of a Boieldieu, a Hérold, and a Gounod. Would that a few 
Glucks, Piccinis, or Meyerbeers would fix their residence among us, 
write for our stage, and blend their strains with the accents of our 
tongue! It would be the greatest benefit that English music and 
English musicians could possibly receive. From all. that we can 
learn, the managers of this new establishment have not been wanting 
in their exertions for the encouragement of English art. hey promise 
within the present season the production of works from the pens of 
Macfarren, Benedict, Leslie, Hatton, and Clay; and the efforts of our 
countrymen will not be the worse received from their audiences being 
conversant with the masterpieces of Italy and Germany. 








The performance of Masaniello on Saturday, in its ensemble, was pre- 
cisely similar to those magnificent representations of this piece, which 
have been so often witnessed at the Royal Italian Opera. By an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Gye, the company have at their disposal the whole 
“properties” of that vast establishment, and also the complete and 
thoroughly disciplined chorus, and the orchestra, not excelled in any 
theatre in the world, under its excellent chief, Mr. Alfred Mellon. In 
regard, therefore, to the beauty of the scenery, the richness of the 
decorations—the attention to local correctness in every part of the 
spectacle—the life, movement, and dramatic illusion given to the 
animated groups filling the stage—the grace and character of the 
Spanish and Neapolitan dances—the pure harmony of the choruses, 
and the blended fire and delicacy of the orchestra—we can only say 
that, in all these respects, this performance was not only never excelled, 
but seemed to derive a new degree of freshness from the novelty of the 
occasion.— Daily News, Oct. 17. 

—_o———— 
REVIEWS. 
“C. M. WEBER’S BIOGRAPHIE.”* 


En attendant the translation of Weber’s new biography, which 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall are preparing for the press, and for 
which the whole world of music is anxiously looking out, we may 
afford our readers some further test of the treat in store for them 
by continuing our extracts from that part of the book which 
alludes to the first production of Der Freischutz. It cannot but 
stimulate the general curiosity to purchase and peruse the work in 
its entirety. 

(Continued from Page 661). 

It was always the fate of Weber, standing, as he did, on the 
boundary line which marked the termination of one period in art 
and the beginning of another, to usher his works into the world 
under the influence of excited party feelings. What he was about 
to produce in the present instance must necessarily, he was con- 
vinced, either raise him very high, and render German art a service 
incalculable in its extent, or else be consigned to oblivion amid the 
jeers of the public. ‘There was no middle path. Indeed, the lover 
of German art feels a sentiment of danger and gratitude 
simultaneously run through him, when he thinks.seriously of the 
chances of existence to which German art could lay claim, under 
the all-powerful influénce exercised by Rossini, Spontini, and their 
successors, for some few years after 1820, had not those chances been 
so strengthened by the immense counterweight of Der Freischiitz. 

Count Briihl, who was well aware that, with the success of 
Weber’s opera, the scale of his fortune, then beginning to fly up 
much higher than the scale in which Spontini’s influence was flung, 
could not fail to become heavier, and inspired, moreover, with 
cordial friendship for the composer, vigorously supported the 
latter’s efforts. Whatever authority could effect was done for 
Weber’s advantage. Scenepainters, costumiers, and carpenters 
were placed at his disposal, and it was hinted to the orchestra that 
by pleasing Weber they would please the head of the theatre him- 
self, who, by the way, being really overwhelmed with business 
connected with the opening of the new theatre, had but very 
seldom mal communication with his friend. : 

The five days intervening between Weber's arrival in Berlin and 
the first rehearsal of Der Freischiitz, sufficed to colléct around the 
composer the old friendly circle, unbroken by separation, and to 
make him feel at home. In the houses and families of Beer, 
Lichtenstein, Wollank, Kisting, Jordan, Lauska, Decker, Gern, 
Hellwig, etc., as well as in the large and influential circles 
connected with them, only one wish animated everyone ; that was: 
to see Weber’s opera achieve a brilliant triumph. Zealously and 
successfully did these sturdy friends exert themselves to propagate 
a favorable impression of the work among the public. Spontini, 
busied with the gigantic preparations for his Olympia, held himself 
proudly aloof, leaving so insignificant a com as Weber to 
his fate, while he himself, an Alexander of music, in his rattling 
car of triumph proceeded along the via sacra of fame. 

The choruses in Der Freischitz were already learnt, under the 
direction of the excellent chorus-master Herr Laidel, and had 
inspired the chorus-singers with such enthusiasm, that the melodies 
began to find their way among the public before the ee a of 
the opera. The first active step taken by Weber in Berlin in con- 
nection with Der Freischitz was to study the voice and 


* From the Diographie C. M. v. Weber's. 
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individuality of the amiable Johanna Eunicke, the , then 
twenty-one years old, for, at her own wish and that of Briihl, he 
had promised to compose, as already stated, the romance and air 
to be introduced in the third act. The graceful talent of the fair 
young artist, talent that, with the exception of a touch of some- 
what too refined and visible premeditation, seemed made on purpose 
to endow with life the character of Aennchen, pleased him so much, 
that he now willingly set to work upon those pieces by which. the 
character of the arch and joyous maiden was to be developed, and 
noted down with delight the romance: ‘‘ Einst triumte meiner 
seligen Base,” and the air: “Triibe Augen, Liebchen, taugen,” 
though he had previously not felt much inclined to set them to 
music. On the 28th May, he had finished them. 

Weber found that designs for most of the scenes had already 
been made by the young and highly gifted Gropius, who, at that 
time, had not to contend with the affected mannerism by which 
the full impression of his scenery, always so dly and 
originally conceived, is now often weakened in so famentable a 
manner. On the contrary, at that period, when he was workin 
under the eye of Schinkel, he might rather have been reproach 
with a tinge of cold classicality in his architectural scenes, and too 
little natural animation in the drawing of his landscapes; this 
frequently caused Weber, who, as we know, attached extraordinary 
importance to the harmonious co-operation of the sister arts in the 
performance of his works, to get involved in many a minute and 
warm discussion with the talented painter. The perfume of 
romanticism, the German homeliness and cosiness that Weber 
wanted in the scene before the beerhouse in the Bohemian forest 
were something which Gropius's strictly schooled pencil could not 
rightly catch ; the glade where the trial shot is had always 
too much of the character of a stately park about it; while the 
old-fashioned and awe-inspiring chambers in the ancicnt hunting 
lodge, that should have owed to the furniture alone and the various 
objects of female industry belonging to the young girls a certain 
tone of maidenly cosiness, were always represented as large halls in 
princely hunting-castles. But the scene of the Wolf's Glen gave 
rise to the most freely go ane differences of opinion. Gropius 
wanted all the various objects of horror to emanate from the 
conflict of the elements, and only suggestively to excite in the 
spectator’s soul the idea of the Supernatural, as if the latter 
existed only in the imagination of Caspar and Max. Weber, on the 
contrary, was decidedly in favor of a thorough, practical, Witches 
Sabbath. Yet he did not wish to have anything in the style of’ 
the gala fireworks with which most managers now-a-days think 
they are entitled to amuse the lower classes and children in “ old 
Der Freischitz!” “Your ideas are too refined for the opera,” he 
said to Gropius. ‘They are calculated for Hamlet or Macbeth. 
But who, in the midst of all the infernal hubbub, will understand 
my music from your faces in the rocks and forms in the clouds ? 
Only make the owl's eyes fiery and glowing; let me have some 
good bats flying about ; do not be too particular about one or two 
ghosts and skeletons more or less, and just let me have an out-and- 
out crescendo, when the bullets are being cast, etc.” Gropius’s 
idea of making the Wild Huntsmen arise as it were from out the 
diminishing smoke of the fire at which Caspar is casting the 
bullets, he thought very clever. These admirable artists at length 
came to a perfect understanding on every point, and as the Berlin 
stage-carpenters exceeded all Weber's expectations, he subsequently 
never hesitated in stating that the manner in which the opera was put 
upon the stage in Berlin was that which approached most nearly to 
his own idea. In conformity with the desire — by him in 
consequence, Kinneritz despatched Hellwig, the stage-manager, 
and Lissmann, the master-carpenter, from Dresden to Berlin, for 
the purpose of studying the mise-en-scéne there, though this did 
not have the effect of making the mise-en-scéne at Dresden resemble 
it in the least. 

Weber was far less pleased with the costumes designed by 
Stiirmer. They were much too elegant, and pretty ; they had too 
little of the forester’s character about them for Weber. Fancy 
Max and Caspar with green fleshings on their legs, and their feet 
encased in a kind of dancing pump in the Wolfs Glen! He 
could not make up his mind to approve of the number of buttons 
and the amount of gold embroi What struck him as the 
really appropriate costume was the wild, rude hunter’s dress of the 
time of the Thirty Year's War, with its jacket, its high boots, 





flapping over at top, its belt for cartridges, and its broad-brimmed 

t turned up at the side. In Dresden he managed to carry out 
his wish ; in Berlin, so careless and so unstudied a costume was 
declared to be out of the question, and so Stiirmer’s fashion-book 

were retained. 

After the first reading of Der Freischitz,on the 9th May, all 
other meaures for the production of the opera had to be 
suspended, because the time of the company was so taken up with 
the preparations for Spontini’s Olympia, that there was no 
chance of ceptingpeing done in the wayof rehearsals for some time. 

Weber turned this delay to account. In his own way, he went 
through the principal parts with the artists to whom they were 
confided, and who, entertaining for him the love they did, sacrificed 
some of their few leisure hours to oblige him. He explained 
minutely, step by step, and with a strict regard to the individuality 
of the artist, the musical bearing of each part, and more especially 
the meaning of it and the mode in which it ought to be given. 
Besides smiling on it in other respects, fortune favored Der 
Freischitz in the individuality of the artists who first played in it. 
Mad. Seidler, Wramtzky’s daughter, possessed the sweetest voice, 
going straight to the heart, and of extensive compass, which it was 

ible to hear. Taught, at Vienna, by the best masters, and 
‘ormed on the best models, she carried out without effort all her 
intentions. She was thirty-one, and in the full splendour of her 
beauty. Though it is true, her Agathe was no humble-minded 
German girl, a hunter's daughter, it was a charming creation and 
admirably sung. We have spoken above of Johanna Eunicke’s 
Aennchen. This amiable young lady, who, as an artist, was dis- 
tinguished for a certain amount of mannerism and caprice, not 
unfrequently ran cownter to Weber's notions, without his always 
being able tosay she was wrong. Her Aennchen was a performance 
overflowing with roguishness, cleverness, and grace. 

By the conception and execution of the parts of Max and Caspar, 
Carl Stiimer and Heinrich Blume rendered it uncertain to whom 
the palm ought to be awarded. Stiimer’s lyrical style, united to 
the expressive and gentle tones of his noble tenor voice had some- 
thing indescribably seductive about it ; the magic of it was equalled 
only by that of Blume’s incomparable power of dramatic delinea- 
tion, and the noble character of his humour, heightened by an 
agreeable bearing and great experience of the stage. This almost 
unique representative of Don Juan, who retained that part for 
quite twenty-five years, was, in 1821, like Stiimer, in the prime 
of his talent. He used to tell enthusiastically what a wonderful 
effect. was produced upon himself and his voice by his having to 
sing the part of Caspar, despite all the difficulties connected with 
it, after having been obliged to appear as Antigonus, with which 
Spontiai had tormented ,him previously to the performance of 


Olympia. 

Bahevstein, Wauer, Hillebrand, and Wielemann, were fully 
equal to the parts of Ossaker, Kuno, Samiel, and Killian, while 
the charming Henrietta Reinwald, who was so good a singer that 
the part of Aennchen was entrusted to her after Madlle. Eunicke 
had ceased to play it, saw the importance of the small part of the 
Bridesmaid, and carried it out with all the maidenly charm in- 
herent to it. 

A glance at the above artists, after the preliminary study, in- 
creased the unaffectedly joyous, and almost careless spirit which, 
in the tinconscious perception of those artists’ radiant looks, filled 
Weber's bosom during the entire period proceeding the production 
of his ‘opera. And, in truth, he was nearly the sole joyous 
and unconcerned person in the circle of those who loved and 
wished him well, and who, in consideration of the state of affairs 
detailed above, and of the means at the disposal of his opponents, 
could not suppress their doubt as to the success of the opera. 
With a smiling “As God wills! All will go well !” did he meet 
all their timorous insinuations. 

If anything, in addition to his sufferings in his chest and neck, 
sufferings which increased almost every day, had been able to 
depress this exhilerated frame of mind, due to an influence more 
than human, it would have been the incredibly low spirits, so op- 

to his own, of his wife Caroline, who, as a rule, used to cheer 
im up. ‘This loving woman felt with almost morbid acuteness 
the importance of the forthcoming event for Weber's artistic life 
and artistic reputation. 
A (To be continued.) 
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NOTICES. 


To ApvVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND CoMPOSERS—Music for Review must be for-' 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Scorr1o.—Madlle. Rosa Giraud, the new Fenella at Covent Garden, is 
the same “ Mdlie. Rosa” who formed one of the brilliant staff of 
principal coryphées at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when the ballet was 
at its Lumleyan zenith. 








DEATH. 


On the 16th inst., James Brencutey Tayzor, Esq., professor of the 
harp to the late Queen Adelaide, aged 84. 


The Musical World. 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
(Continued from page 614.) 
HAPTER XI.—(Of the fourth species of strict Composition for 
two parts, in which ligatured dissonances are used). 

49. The ligature, or syncope, made use of in the- fourth species 
is divided usually into two sorts; the consonant and the dissonant; 
but each of these kinds contains a great number of sorts. The 
consonant ligature, or syncope, is that which is formed from the 
weak to the strong part, by a unison, which is allowed in this case; 
by the major or minor third; by the major fifth; and by the 
major or minor sixth. The dissonant ligature or syncope is that 
which is formed by one of the three seconds, fourths, or sevenths 
by one of the two ninths, or by the minor fifth. 

50. Every dissonance should be resolved, that is, should pass 
into a consonance, of which it is the retardation ; thus the second 
placed in the bass, when that part is the counterpoint, always 
resolves into the third on descending a half, or a whole tone. 
The three fourths also resolve into the third; but, in the higher 
part, the three sevenths in higher counterpoint resolve into the 
major or minor sixth when descending a tone or half a tone. The 
two ninths, in the higher part, resolve into the octave when de- 
scending. The minor and the major fourth, when they make a 
ligature in the bass, should resolve into the nearest consonant on 
descending, that is, into the fifth. The minor fifth generally 
resolves into the third when descending ; but when it is used in the 
strong part of a subject written in semibreves, this cannot be done 
so quickly, especially in the higher part. In this case the third, 
or the minor sixth (followed by the resolution) is placed at the 
weak part of the measure which follows next. 

51. Consonant syncopes may pass in their resolution to another 
consonance, by a leap or by a degree ; although this last resolution 
cannot be done except between the major fifth and the major, or 
minor sixth. The dissonance of the ninth in the bass, found in 
Fux’s latin edition, is nothing but a second, an octave lower, and 
resolves into the third, or vather into the tenth. Fux forbids the 
seventh in the grave part resolving on the octave; but famous 
composers have employed it frequently in pieces fully harmonized 
as a representation of the perfect chord. A ligature of the fifth to 
the sixth should not be used twice successively in descending either 
in the treble or bass, whether for two or more parts, either in strict 








or free composition, because it too much resembles a frequence of 
fifths. A succession of the fourth to the fifth, in the bass, is not 
good in two parts. For the same reason it is proper in three 
parts, being accompanied by the second and third. The ninth, 
prepared by the octave, is not good, whatever.may be the number 
of parts, neither a succession of the octave and the seventh. 

52. In this species, for pieces for two, as well as in those for 
three or’more parts, the first bar should begin with a demi-pause, 
or rest of one, in the strong part. The first weak part should be 
formed with a perfect gonsonance. All the weak parts should be 
consonants, as they contain the preparation of the syncopes which 
should take place in the strong parts. These syncopes may either 
be consonances, resolving into other consonances by a leap or 
degree, or dissonances, which, in strict composition, resolve dia- 
tonically in descending. The last bar but one of the higher 
counterpoint should always have the ligature of the minor seventh 
resolved on the major sixth; and then the last bar should contain 
the cadence on the octave. In the Phrygian mode, which ends in 
a minor second, the final seventh is of necessity major, and resolves 
on the major sixth. It is then incorrect for organists, when per- 
forming, to resolve this sixth on the augmented sixth, in hymns 
and choral pieces in this mode, which is the fourth church mode: 
the reason is, because the plain chaunt or subject does not admit of 
any accidental sharp, and consequently there is a danger of leading 
those singers wrong, who have only to express re natural in this 
mode. It is also an error in the organist to answer by the fourth, 
instead of the fifth, those hymns of this mode which begin with 
the final. 

53. With regard to the terminations in the lower counterpoint, 
the last bar but one should have the ligature of the second (when 
at the strong part), resolving on the minor third, which will be 
followed by the unison or octave if the second is at the distance of 
aninth. In the course of composition, if a series of ligatures or 
syncopes produce a bad effect, a note which is not ligatured may 
be placed once, or at most twice, at the strong part of a counter- 
point (of a certain length), always taking care to observe the rules 
of good melody. The minor fifth may be resolved rising, instead 
of falling ; but a sixth which follows it in the weak part, ought 
only to be-regarded as a note of passage, the fifth in the following 
bar being resolved descending on the third, which interrupts the 
ligatures. The relation of a tritone, which leads to Ja minor, and 
not to ut major, in the following bar, should be allowed. The 
laborious form to which this fourth species is restricted, gives 
occasion to many other licences. Otro BEARD. 


(To be continued.) 
-_—— o— 


E have elsewhere quoted largely from the columns of our 
contemporaries, in ‘order that the readers of The Musical 

World may be made acquainted with the various opinions that 
obtain with regard to the object and prospects of the ‘‘ English 
Opera Association (Limited).” The four performances of Masan- 
iello and three of Martha which have already taken place—or, at 
least, which will have taken place after Martha has been presented 
for the third time (this evening)—offer really no safe criterion to 
guide us. The scenery and stage properties of the Royal Italian 
Opera, together with the personal aid of Mr. Augustus Harris, are 
of course advantages. But until a new work is presented we see 
little use in discussing the subject at length ; while to criticise such 
well-known operas as those of Auber and Flotow at this time of day 
will hardly be expected of us. Enough, therefore, to record that the 
new enterprise has at length given signs of life, and that, in Mr. 
Charles Adams—who plays Masaniello—a new tenor of decided 
promise has appeared. About this gentlemen, whose next part 
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(we are sorry to learn) is to be Elvino (La Sonnambula)—we hope 
to have many occasions of speaking. Meanwhile the Helvellyn of 
Messrs. John Oxenford and G. A. Macfarren is anxiously expected 
That its advent has been postponed from Tuesday next to (pro 

bably) Tuesday week, if not later, merely shows a laudable7anxiety 
on the part of the management to give the new opera every chanc 

of being appreciated. Rumor'is altogether favorable to its success. 
Both book and music are said to ‘be thoroughly English ; and re- 
membering, as we all must, the united labor of the same‘accomplishe4 
pens in Robin Hood, there can be little cause to doubt that such 
is actually the case. 


—o 


To the Editor of the Mustoau Wortp. 
R,—" The English Opera Association (Limited),” having given 
limited) tokens of vivificatory action, a backward glance at their 
prospectus may be in keeping. I fear that several of the promises 
it holds forth must be viewed with suspicion, if they may not be 
safely disregarded, seeing that they include contingencies com- 
mercially untenable; and, as no speculation in this country, where 
most speculations are wholly matters of private enterprise, can be 
conducted without a view to commercial success, any such con- 
‘tingencies must be held as Utopian. Take, for example, the 
following paragraph :~ 
* “Jt is the intention of the English Opera Association to produce not only 
the works of native composers, but also English adaptations and translations 
of the works of foreign schools. Among the former it is believed that there 
are many works already completed which are likely to command success, but 
for which the efforts of their authors have hitherto failed to obtain a hearing, 
through the very natural fear of managers of limited resources to run the risk 
of employing composers other than those already popular with the public. 
Among the latter great resources are to be found, for there are many operas, 
particularly of the German school, not of sufficient calibre for our great Italian 
stage, and therefore almost entirely unknown to the English public.” 


The “ works of native composers likely to command success ” 
will be welcome, no doubt ; but with respect to those operas “‘ par- 
ticularly of the German school, not of sufficient calibre for our 
great Italian stage,” I really think they had better be left in the 
obscurity to which their want of ‘‘ sufficient calibre ” has hitherto 
consigned them. The fact is that no such works exist. The 
succeeding paragraph is still more significant (and still more 
Utopian) :— 

“The directors feel that much good may be effected by the Association in 
lending a helping hand to those who, though possessing the physical qualifica- 
tions for the lyric stage, are unable to command the means necessary for their 
musical education. Many a promising aspirant, after having made even 
considerable progress in his art, has, simply from the want of trifling assist- 
ance, been forced to abandon a career which might have proved equally 
advantageous to himself and the public. To such, it is the intention of the 
directors to offer (under certain conditions) not only instruction, but also the 
means of making themselves gradually familiar with the stage. The common 
and frequently fatal error will thus be avoided of young artistes being pre- 
sented to an audience for the first time in characters-of the highest pretensions. 
Arrangements to this end may be made so as to be not only of the utmost 
benefit to the artiste, but also highly remunerative to the association.” 


With deference, the foregoing is all moonshine. The directors, 
for example, pride themselves (in a spirit of independence) on 
having no professional name on their list :— 

“It will be seen that no professional name is to be found on the direction 
of the English Opera Association, for it is the determination of the directors, 
while taking advantage of the highest professional talent, to hold themselves 
entirely unfettered in its employment, and not to delegate to any professor, or 
artiste, any such irresponsible power as could by possibility be misused in the 
furtherance of private interests.” 

To whom, then, are the ‘ promising aspirants ” to look for the 
much-desired “ instruction?” Who are to warn them from that 
‘common and frequently fatal error,” so often a stumbling block 
at the outset of a career which might otherwise have been fairly 

















prosperous? Here, again, is a paragraph, at the best, of ques- 
tionable fate :— 

“One great cause of dissatisfaction among artistes who have held engage- 
ments in some of the English Opera undertakings which have hitherto ex'sted, 
has been the circumstance that the Proprietors and Managers of them have 
been themselves artistes. In these cases professional rivalry and jealousy 
have often been sources of discord, have destroyed the goodwill and cohesion 
of the establishment, and generally tended to its ultimate dissolution.” 


Of course this is aimed at Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. H. Har- 
rison. Nevertheless, if I remember well, Shakspeare was a manager ; 
Colley Cibber'was a manager ; Betterton was a manager ; Garrick, 
the Kembles (John and Charles), Elliston, Macready, James Wal- 
lack, Yates, and John Braham, were all managers, and all artists 
(‘‘ artistes ”),—not forgetting Mad. Vestris, Charles Matthews, 
more or less. ‘To come down to recent times, the Charles Keans, 
William Farren (the elder), the Keeleys, Benjamin Webster, 
James Anderson, Buckstone, Phelps, Mad. Celeste, Jiobson, Miss 
Swanborough, Creswick, Falconer, Dion Boucicault, Miss Marriott 
—cum multis aliis, in short, to Alfred Wigan and George Vining, 
have been managers, proprietors, and more or less artists 
(‘‘artistes”) to boot. With your permission [ will offer some 
further remarks on the prospectus of the English Opera 
Association, for next Saturday. Sufficient for the day, &c. 


Disney Peters. 
—)——— 


MapamMe ARABELLA Gopparp has returned to town, and will 
shortly commence the series of Recitals of classical and modern 
pianoforte music, which it is her intention to give in various 
country towns and in places immediately contiguous to London. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—A new ‘Opera di Camera,” 
entitled The Soldier's Legacy, the joint production of Mr. Oxen- 
ford and Mr. G. A. Macfarren, was performed on Wednesday 
evening for the first time with eminent success. The plot is taken 
from a little drama called Son and Daughter, brought out at the 
Strand Theatre some time ago. The piece is excellent—more 
particularly as it has been arranged by Mr. Oxenford—and the 
music worthy the composer of Jessy Lea. The were sts- 
tained by Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Poole, Mr. Whiffin, 
and Mr. J. A. Shaw. Miss Robertine Henderson pleased univer- 
sally by the sweetness of her voice, her good singing, and agreeable 
manner. We shall speak of the music and the performance at 
length in our next, 


Tue Strand Musick Hatt.—The new Concert-hall, built on 
the site of Exeter Exchange, in the Strand, and which has been 
just completed, was inaugurated by a private ‘ormance on 
Saturday evening, given by the directors to their friends and the 
members of the press, and was opened to the public on Monday. 
The new hall, we are told, is intended for a higher class of enter- 
tainment than the generality of so-called music-halls, and every 
precaution has been taken to ensure its ey epee & There was 
a large attendance on Monday night, and ey = per- 

ese We 


formance seemed to afford unqualified satisfaction. 

shall speak at length infour next ; in the meanwhile it is enough 
to state at present that Mr. Fred. Kingsbury is nominated director 
of the music. 

Aericutturat Hatt.—The Exhibition of Works of Skill and 
Industry by the Working Men of North London, for which prepara- 
tions have been made for some time was opened on Monday in 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington. Earl Russell was invited to preside 
at the opening, and there was a large attendance of eminent persons 
accompanying his lordship, besides several thousands of the general 
public. After a religious service, and the singing of an ode written 
for the occasion, Lord Russell, who had made a careful examination of 
the works in the exhibition, congratulated the London mechanics on 
the skill, industry, and ingenuity they had displayed, and said he was 
proud to be the countryman of such men. The exhibition deserves 
this compliment. 

Tue Nationa, Cuorat Soctery held its first weekly meeting this 
season on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, when nearly 400 members of 
the choir assembled for a rehearsal of Handel’s Jsrael in t. In 
consequence of the large number of applications to join the choir and 
band of the Society, the list will be closed in a few days. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Awprews (Manchester), ‘ Bird's’eye view of the Harmonium Circle,” by R. ANpREws. 
Dunoan Davison & Co.—‘ Mary,” song by Joun JACKSON. 
JeweLt.—“ The Confederate War March” by Canu WEINER. 
een) ene 
PARIS. 
” (From our own Correspondent). 


But little further news has oozed out about the Africaine, now 
the prevailing topic of conversation in all the musical—and, indeed, 
non-musical—circles in the French capital: Those who had the 
good fortune to be present at the rehearsal—no, the trial—of the 
first two acts—and their name was not legion—speak in terms of 
the highest praise of the music, and affirm that the scene of the 
assembling of the Council of State to be equal to the Benediction 
of the Pogniards. ‘The réle of the Grand Inquisitor has been 
assigned to M. Obin, who, although the part is small if not unim- 
portant, accepted it with delight, too happy, as M. Obin’s friends 
avouch, to lend his mite (or might) of talent to the interpretation 
of the posthumous work of the illustrious master. On looking over 
the music of the Grand Inquisitor, however, M. Obin was of opinion 
that it was written too low for him, and that it would not show off 
the best part of his voice. Of course French artists are the most 
disinterested in the world, and M. Obin would sacrifice anything 
but the best part of his voice for art and Meyerbeer ; wherefore, 
it is more than probable, as M. Fétis has pledged himself not to 
alter a note of the original score—which I do not think for one 
moment he contemplated having had done, or desired to have 
done—that M. Obin will hand over the réle of the Grand Inquisitor 
to some more deeply voiced and less scrupulous basso. As for M. 
Naudin, as far as regards the immediate interest of the Africaine, 
a greater halo surrounds him than even Meyerbeer. ‘The two 
great lyric theatres in Paris have been involved in his engagement, 
and, if I am to believe what I hear and see, the success of the 
opera, the entire success, rests with M. Naudin. Most remarkable 
tenor !—remarkable in fortune, at all events—and now become 
more remarkable than ever. M. Bagier and M. Perrin have put 
their heads together and talked, the tenor of their discourse being 
M. Naudin, and all was soon arranged. M. Naudin is to ‘give 
fifteen representations” at the Italiens gratis, and then he becomes 
the property of M. Perrin and the Opéra. His salary is to be 6000 
francs per month, and, in addition, while he ap in the 
Africaine, he receives from Meyerbeer’s family 4000 francs monthly. 

Mr. Benedict has been in Paris some days, arranging matters 
with the translators of his opera The Lily of Killarney, or, as they 
re-christened it in Germany, The Rose of Erin, which is about to 
be produced at the Théatre-Lyrique. The translators, MM. 
D'Ennery and Crémieux, have, [ am told, made such alterations 
in the book, that Mr. Boucicault with difficulty could recognise 
the Colleen Bawn. 

The latest news from the Italiens. Adelina Patti has appeared 
in the 7raviata and created a perfect furor. Only some object to 
her performance as being so real that it quite frightens them. 
Fraschini was her adorer, and Signor Zacchi the adorer’s flinty old 
father, Also Madame Charton-Demeur made a most brilliant 
rentrée as Leonora in the T’rovatore, Fraschini being her Manrico, 
and Signor Antonucci the Count di Lunas 

La Veuve des Highlands, a new opera founded upon one of 
Scott’s novels, is about to be produced at the Théatre-Lyrique. 
The words are by MM. Edouard Plouvier and Adolphe Favre, 
ane ne Optra Cor M. Devin-Duvivier. 

e ‘a Comique has engaged its two principal tenors, MM 
pew sey de py for five years ih a fadame 
Cabel is about to return to this theatre, associated with so many 
of her previous triumphs, and will reappear in the Etoile du Nord. 

That there is greater respect paid to artists in France than in 
England the following item of news will prove:—On Sunday the 
Emperor and a of the French invited to the Imperial table 
at St. Cloud the laureats of Rome who lately gained the grand 
prizes for painting, sculpture, architecture, and musical composition. 
Among the other guests were Marshall Vaillant, Minister of the 
Beaux Arts ; Count de Niewerkerke, superintendent of the Beaux 
Arts; Count Baciocchi, superintendent general of theatres; M. 
Auber, director of the Conservatoire, &c. The Emperor and 


Empress gaye the most gracious encouragement to the young 





artists, and during the evening her Majesty presented to each of 
them a photograph of the Emperor, herself, and the Prince 
Imperial, signing each card with her name. M. Sieg was also 


informed that his cantata, which had gained the grand prize for 
musical composition, was shortly to be performed at the Grand 
Opéra. 

I hope to have more important news for you in my next. 


Paris, Oct. 19. Montacve SHoor. 
——o—_—_— 


Mr. J. Toots has been playing his new part of Stephen Digges at 
the Birmingham Theatre. 


Miss Bareman has been acting to full houses and with eminent 
success at Liverpool. 


Mouts. Henrmerta Van Moupers, a young artist who had already 
achieved considerable reputation in Belgium, and who carried off the 
first prizes for singing at the Conservatoire, died recently at Brussels. 


Mr. Gye is at the present moment in Berlin, arranging matters, it 
is rumoured, with the recalcitrant, refractory, attractive, and nondis- 
pensable Miss Pauline Lucca. 


Oxrorp.—The theatrical season is fast drawing to a close, the audi- 
ences increase in numbers, and the manager, Mr. Hooper, is devoting 
his best energies to make the conclusion as brilliant and successful as 
the commencement. ~ New pieces have been produced, and others are 
in preparation, while, to meet the wishes of the public, some of the 
most popular and attractive of the known repertory have been repeated. 
Among the latter may be mentioned Morris Barnett’s Monsieur Jacques, 
the principal character in which was sustained. by Mr. Soutar. ‘The 
part of Nina was confided to Miss Eburne, who invested it with grace, 
earnestness and feeling. The comedietta, Perfection, or the Lady of 
Munster, performed here for the first time this season, afforded Miss 
Florence Haydon an opportunity of displaying, in the character of 
Kate O’Brien, those superior merits as an actress which have made 
her a favorite at Oxford. Other pieces have also been put upon the 
stage in a way equally creditable to the manager, including Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Scamp, The Green Bushes, and Lady Audley’s Secret. 
On Monday evening the performances were under the patronage of 
Colonel Bowyer, provincial grand master of the Freemasons at Oxford, 
on which occasion there was a large attendance of the fraternity, in- 
cluding the deputy provincial grand master, officers, and members of 
the Provincialand Alfred Lodges. The pieces were Tom Taylor's 
Still. Waters Run Deep, Perfection, and, for the first time here, the ex- 
travaganza entitled Kenilworth. 


‘ Mancuester.—The principal members of the company from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, who lately performed at our Theatre Royal, ap- 
peared last evening at the Free-trade Hall, at a concert consisting of 
selections from Fidelio, and a programme of miscellaneous vocal pieces. 
It will beremembered that Beethoven’s operatic masterpiece was produced 
in London, during the past season, Mdlle. Titiens being Leonora, and 
Herr Gunz Florestan. The German tenor wasable to remain in Eng- 
land to allow its representation four evenings only, but in that brief 
period Mdlle. Titiens succeeded in so charming the critics as to draw 
from them the admission of a new triumph. “ Magnificent,” a “ marvel- 
lous impersonation,” such were the terms in which her Leonora were 
eulogised. Bereft of scenic effects, and without the accompaniment 
of an orchestra, the selections lose much of their interest, but there 
can be no doubt that the splendid singing of Mdlle. Titiens goes far 
to reconcile the audience to the absence of the usual accessories of 
the stage. The grand scenais most favorable to the display of the 
highest vocal art, and we do not exaggerate in allowing Malle. 
Titiens the exhibition of the greatest skill and taste in her performance. 
More florid and showy compositions she went through last evening, 
and fairly earned the emphatic applause which followed, but in none 
did she so clearly prove herself a prima donna (in the truest sense) 
as in this splendid solo. ‘The quartet, the trio, and the duet, were 
rendered by Titiens, Sinico, Gardoni, Santley, and Bossi, with great 
eareand finish. Marcellina’s air deserves separate mention. The mis- 
cellaneous portion of the concert may be described as a succession of 
encores. Theable conductor’s own valse, * L’Ardita,” was vociferously 
re-demanded, and Mdlle. Titiens gave in its place an earlier composition 
of the same class by Signor Arditi, Mdlle. Grossi sang an air by 
Mercadante, with great brilliancy, and on being recalled, substituted 
the favorite “ Il Segreto.” Mr. Santley was equally honoured in ‘‘ The 
Stirrup Cup,” a song in which Signor Arditi has caught the spirit of 
an English ballad. Mdlle, Sinicd was encored in “ Ah fors’ e lui,” which 
she gave with great facility and power, and with much sweetness ; 
while Signor Bossi had to sing twice the canzonet from Marta. Signor 
eae took much pains with the romance from La Favorita, “ Spirito 
en 4 o ,' 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


The programme on Monday night was a good average specimen of the 
kind of entertainment which has chiefly prevailed during the second series 
of concerts held by M. Jullien at Her Majesty’s Theatre, The classical 
orchestral pieces were the andante from Mendelssohn's Jtalian Symphony, 
and the movement called Zhe Surprise from Haydn's first symphony 
in G. Thesolos were Leonard’s Souvenirs de Haydn (violin), performed 
by M. Lotto; Thalberg’s “ Home, Sweet Home ” (pianoforte), played 
by Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin ; and a piece on the saxophone, by Mr. 
Tyler. The Danish national vocalists afforded the usual pleasure in 
their characteristic song “ Et Bondebryllup,” and the still more lively 
« Jutland National song and dance,” for the celebration of the Host Fest: 
while the Danish band of windinstruments, combined with M. Jullien’sfull 
orchestra, were encored in the national air with variations, the most 
striking feature of the fantasia entitled Danske Tonor. Malle Lieb- 
hardt’s piquant delivery of the “ Morgenfensterln” elicited an encore, 
in obedience to which the clever Viennese Court singer gave Signor 
Arditi’s popular waltz, “Il Bacio;” and the same compliment being 
paid to her in“ I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” she substituted 
“Within a mile of Edinburgh town.” Mr. Santley, whose engave- 
ment has conferred a new and powerful attraction upon the recent 
concerts, was compelled to sing both “Oh! ruddier than the cherry,” 
(which no one in our remembrance has sung so well) and Signor 
Arditi’s ballad, “ The stirrup cup,” twice, as well as Mozart’s duet, 
“ Crudel Perché,” in which he was associated with Mdlle. Liebhardt. 
The selection (from the Huguenots) comprised solos for euphonion (Mr. 
Samad bassoon (Mr. Hutchins), oboe (Mr. Crozier), cornet (Mr. 
Neuzerling), and viol d’amor’ (M. Schreurs); the dance music, by 
Jullien and others, was effectively varied; and the power of the or- 
chestra was exhibited to signal advantage in Auber’s overture to Le 
Philtre, and in the Valse and martial chorus from Gounod’s Faust 
(with the band of the Danish Guards), which brought the perform- 
ances to an end. 

The concert on Tuesday night—the last of the season—was for the 
benefit of M. Jullien. On Wednesday the grand Bal d’Opera took 
place. 


—_——9——— 
FISH HERE AND THERE. 


The Davenport tricks still court explanation. With a view of 
learning something more about them Mr. Fish begs to make a 
suggestion. ‘The chief exploit”—it is insinuated—‘ supposed 
to be performed by the agency, whatever or whoever, appears to 
be the inexplicable ease and celerity with which the most secure knots 
and cordings are untied and tied, and the brothers unbound and 
rebound in an incredibly short space of time.” But why—not 
stopping to remark, or rather stopping to remark that ‘“ ease and 
celerity” however ‘‘ inexplicable,” are not an ‘“‘ exploit "—but why, 
Mr. Fish would ask, must this binding of necessity be done by 
ropes? Let the brothers, at their next séance, be manacled with 
ordi handcuffs, and chained toa staple properly secured, the 
whole under the superintendence of some experienced detective or 

rison warder ; and, if the mediums cannot release themselves, or 
released by the “agency” hitherto befriending them, it will at 
any rate indicate that the assumed power is limited. If they can 
do so, more to the credit of the ‘‘ agency ;” though, in that case, 
Mr. Fish would ask, what becomes of the security hitherto 
supposed to attach to such fetters? Would not such a power, more- 
over, be hailed by Bill Sykes et hoc genus omne, at —— in 
retirement for the good of their fellow-creatures? Mr. Fish pauses 
for a reply. 

Mr. Fish has been to the Perthshire and Dumbartonshire Lakes. 
He has fished in none of them (except for useful information.) 
Nevertheless, when, in Glasgow, he always looks on the statue of 
Sir John Moore in George Square, and lunches at Laing’s in Queen 
Street. Mr. Fish is of opinion that the statue of the great soldier— 
born, by the way, in Glasgow—is, the one thing of the kind in 
Britain, and that Laing’s is the most comfortable luncheon. 
Shirley Brooks has eaten it (the lunch) ; and Laing’s is known to 
the readets of Punch as well almost as Russell or Palmerston. 
Professor Aytoun has eaten and drunk it; and Laing’s is not un- 
known to Blackwood. What amber of pale ale, what cream of 
porter, what exquisite flavor and aroma of sherry! Mr. Laing is 
a genius. Variety of sandwiches is a more striking effort of 
ingenuity than locomotion, photography, or electric telegraph. For 
sandwiches Mr. Laing puts three elements under contribution— 
earth, air, and sea. Not only is everything of excellent quality ; 
the establishment is.conducted-to a ‘‘'I’,” while its patrons sit down 





to a lunch. The trust reposed in the honor of the public is 
touching ;—an appeal to the finer feelings. You receive nutriment 
and higher ideas of moral. You enter the saloon, wander from 
venison to veal, fish to fowl, table to table—of sandwiches. No 
waiter ;—you assist yourself. You draw beer or stout, pour out 
sherry, make up your bill, and (if you be a true Fish) pay it before 
leaving. Mr. Laing has faith, and seldom has that faith been 
betrayed. The fact speaks volumes. The man who may be en- 
trusted with Mr. Laing’s sandwiches and stout may as safely— 
Mr. Fish opines—be entrusted with the franchise. 

Mr. Fish was the other day at Brighton and examined (at the 
request of Mr. ‘Tony Dwy of Warwick) the work of Mr. Tony 
Dwy of Warwick, in the freshly decorated Pavilion. Mr. Dwy 
has painted ‘‘a series of groups illustrative of Chinese life and 
manners ” (to use the pennylinear style) which more or less do him 
credit. That at least is Mr. Fish’s opinion. The expenditure on 
the Pavilion cannot well be less than between 4,000/ and 5,000/. 
Already a 4d. rate has been levied. The Brightonians may console 
themselves with the reflection that they have added a characteristic 
attraction to their town, Last week the rooms were handed over. 
On Friday evening they were lit up. On Saturday the mayor (D. 
L. Brigden, Esq., who has rendered valuable service by his 
attention to the works) invited the Town Council and families with 
a select (‘ select” is the word) party of friends to view the rooms, 
then fully illuminated. On Monday night the Town Council gave 
a banquet to the Mayoras Chairman of the Decoration Committee. 
On Tuesday a “ grand inauguration ball” of nobility and gentry 
took place, a more or less brilliant affair. Mr. Fish simply 
stepped a deuxtemps, with Lady de —~. Wednesday afternoon 
and evening there were promenade concerts; and on Thursday 
there was an “ inhabitants’ inauguration ball.” Day by day, 
promenade concerts will succeed each other at gradually decreasing 
rates of admission, The town is very full, and the forthcoming 
fétes are exciting interest among all classes. At least Mr. Fish has 
observed thus much. 

Through the Persia came to hand a letter written to Mr. Fish by 
a lettered ee — ~ New York ie with secessionist 

roclivities. part of this letter, Mr. Fish is persuaded, ma 
latent the readers of The Musical World. He therefore coven 
that part :— 


“On Monday night the Italian Opera season began here, and it 
would have been worth a visit to have seen the extraordinary assem- 
blage gathered within the walls of the Academy of Music. Shoddy 
was there in allits glory; and, as a consequence, but few of the real 
gentlemen and ladies of New York were to be seen. For their own 
sakes, if for that of nobody else, these ) eres ought to expend a few 
greenbacks for instruction in the arts o' perpen | glass, a libretto, or a 
fan; of sitting down and standing up; of walking and breathing ; of 
applauding ; of saying ‘bravo,’ and ‘encore’ (if these words must be 
employed) ; and of doing the other little things which characterise the 
true habitué of the opera-house, or the real musical amateur. It is bad 
enough to hear ex-butchers, packmen, and the like, yelling out in a 
voice between a drawl and a snarl, ‘ bray-vo.’ But what I d was 
charming to what I saw; that was the acme of horror. What would 
English opera-goers think of a man who should bog ag | lean aside 
from one of the stalls (or ‘ orchestra chairs’ as they are called here), at 
the very front, and with a noise like the trump that crumbled the walls 
of Jericho, blow a horrible bull-terrier nose with the assistance of a set 
of fingers more like a collection of sausages that anything else? Yet 
this, not only I, but a thousand others, saw at the Academy of Music, 
on Monday evening last. In the case in question, the ‘ fingers,’ if such 
they might properly be termed, were encased in white kid, but that 
did not ‘consecrate the crime’ in the least.” 

The foregoing graphic picture of Shoddism—Mr. Fish can 
vouch—is as ingeniously as it is vividly painted. Mr. Fish is not 
at liberty to give the name, or even initials of his lettered friend ; 
and were he at liberty few would be the wiser. 

Mr. Fish has been surprised by the following :— 

“Dear Fisu,—At Drury Lane the legitimate Shakesperian drama 
keeps on steadily, bringing full houses to hear and see the national 

lays. I am glad of this. as a sign of a healthy taste in the great 
body of the public, evidently sound at their theatric heart, although 
they have dallied somewhat with less pure muses of the stage. 
Animal spirits must have their fling, and fun and frolic may be in- 
dulged in; but our ancestors were contentéd to &., &c. Always yours, 
New Moon Street, Oct. 20. Horace Marnew 
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The * theatric heart” of Mr. Fish is, he hopes and believes, as 
‘* sound ” as his sound ; and he, like his ‘‘ ancestors,” is ‘‘contented 
to &c., &e.” 

No sooner had the foregoing stroke of Muttonian humor esca 
the nibs of his pen, than the following telegram came to his (Mr. 
Fish’s) hands :— 

Owarn Ar’Murron—Vatican, Rome. 
to 


Coventry Fiss—=Salmonry, London. 

“T return next week. Leave off attempting to imitate my style, and 
mind your own business. You may take my place in Lent, when 
people eat fish instead of mutton. ‘Tell Shoe to look at my wire, and 
insert whatever comes trom Punch,—good, bad, or indifferent. 

“Owain Ap’Morron.” 

Mr. Fish is aware that, weighed in the scales with Mr. Ap’ 
Mutton, he would be fish out of water, and that, pitted against 
Dr. Shoe, he would be merely putting his foot in it. Yet, while 
so many of the countless readers of Muttoniana are thirsting for 
new draughts from that Helicon of refreshing stimulants, what 
could Mr. Fish do better, in the absence of his illustrious chief, than 
try, however incompetently, to supply them with an occasional 
drop? Here for instauce is the 1001st enquiry which has reached 
Mr. Fish’s department alone :— 


Owain Ap’Mourroy. 


“ Str,—Will you inform numbers of your numerous readers, as well 
as myself, what has become of Mr. Ap’ Mutton? If absent, why not 
one of his numerous subs act as his deputy ?—as, for instance, when he 
(Ap’ M.) visited Heligoland a short time ago.—Yours very truly, 

“* APOLLO.” 


The ways of Mr. Ap’Mutton are inscrutable. "Wherever at the 
present moment he may be directing his steps ‘‘ numbers of his 
numerous” staff are, doubtless, in attendance on his person. Mr. 
Ap’Mutton has many ways, but allof them inscrutable. If he has 
left the Vatican, he is doubtless on his way home. With regard to 
Punch, Dr. Shoe being still non est, Mr. Fish has no alternative. 
A piece of prose has already been sent-to Dr. Shoe’s lodgings in 
Shoebury, with Mr. Punch’s respectful compliments and hopes to 
find them copied in Muttoniana; and as for the period Mut- 
toniana is non est, like Dr. Shoe, Mr. Fish has again no alterna- 
tive. He, therefore, as Dr. Shoe would say, ‘‘ impinges” it : 


“ From our MusicAn Crrric.—I shay Punch olefler I’ve just been to 
Brun, no, Birmingham, to hear Singer—mean shay Senior Costa’s new 
Oratorio, and I’m qui intox-hicated with delight. Of course you know 
its name is Namen, no, thatsh not spelt righ is it? And the muse-hic 
is worth namin whenever you've an operatunity. But I shay is’nt ita 
Q, no, mean shay kewrious tribute to influence of Schchumannn (I doe 
think that’s righ either) that Senior Costa shou compose an 
Orootoriorio about Naaman a Shumannite? No time to shay more, 
because it’s after dinner, and the postsh jush going, so I remain 
yaurshtruly. Blessh me yes of course qui forgot to sign my name, 
bur you know war it is don’t yon? blesht if I can recomember it.” 

Having impinged it, Mr. Fish takes occasion to retire, hoping 
to find enough for his (Mr. Fish’s) hic et ubique next week, without 
infringing on the prerogative of Dr. Shoe, or aping the style of 
Mr. Ap’Mutton. CoveENTRY FiIsu. 

Salmonry, October 21. 

—-9—___ 

Newoastir.—(From a Correspondent.)—Handel’s oratorio or sacred 
drama Judas Maccabeus, was performed on Wednesday night the 12th, 
in the New Town Hall, by the Choral Union, The hall was crowded, 
and numbers were sent away. Mr. J. G. Penman was conductor, Mr. 
W. Rea at the organ. The vocalists were Misses Hersee, Anne 
Penman, and Jenny Thompson, Messrs. D. Whitehead, of Durham, 
and Robert Ferry, of Sunderland. Miss Anne Penman sang 
with excellent taste, her most successful effort being in ‘“ Wise 
men flattering.” Miss Hersee’s singing confirmed the public in the 
high opinion which they had already formed of her vocal powers. 
She was loudly applauded in“ Ffom mighty kings ” and in “ So shall the 
lute and harp awake” (also encored.) Mr. Robert Ferry’s powerful 
voice enabled him to do justice to the air ‘« Arm, arm ye brave” and 
Mr. Whitehead gave with unexpected spirit and effect the grand 
air “Sound an alarm.” Duets were sung by Miss Thompson and Miss 
Rose Hersee, Miss Thompson and Miss Penman, Miss Rose Hersee 
and Miss Penman. The whole programme (not much of the 


oratorio was omitted) was gone through with success encouraging to 
the Choral Union; and it is to be hoped that ere long the public may 
enjoy such another treat. 








ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the Mustca, Wonrtp.) 


Sim,—Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts were brought to a conclusion on 
Saturday week. ‘The last evening’s concert was for the benefit of the 
talented conductor. The occasion was marked by the unusual exten- 
sion of the programme, by the co-operation of Miss Louisa Pyne, and 
by the introduction of several novelties. Of theee the most interesting 
was the overture to' Lalla Rookh, the latest of Felicien David’s operas. 
The work is characterized throughout by the dreamy poetical feeling 
which formed the chief charm of Le Desert, which still remains the 
favorite composition of a musician whose talent will always be appre- 
ciated by cultivated listeners, but who will hardly achieve general 
popularity. Nevertheless, the two hours passed in the hot atmosphere 
of the fascinating theatre in the Rue Favart can scarcely be regretted 
by those who were present at the early representations of Lalla Rookh. 
Another novelty—for promenade concerts at least—was Gounod’s 
Meditation on the first prelude of Sebastian Bach—a strange fantasy 
in which the germs of the famous love scene in Faust may be said to 

* Lie hidden, as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 
With Mr. Hill for the violinist, Mr. J. Thomas to play the harp, and 
Mr. Pitman, one of our best, organists, at the “ king of instruments,” 
the Meditation could not fail to be well expressed ; but, to say the truth, 
it produced no marked impression on the promenaders. Signor Botte- 
sini, whose wondrous performances have been the most legitimate 
attraction of the concerts, took the opportunity, in a duet concertante 
from his own pen, for clarionet and contra-basso, in which he was 
joined by a worthy coadjutor, Mr. Lazarus, of proving that he has 
original ideas.as well as marvellous executive facility. In striking 
contrast with Signor Bottesini, the performer on the so-called “ Turko- 
phone” should claim‘ some mention. He selected for this evening’s 
display La derniere Pensee ; and I cannot but es that this “ thought” 
of Mr. Mellon’s will really be the “last” of its kind. The conductor, 
however, has been sufficiently punished for his blunder of engaging 
Ali-Ben-Soualle by the mocking rivalry of Ali-Ben-Jen-Kins at 
Jullien’s concerts. Mr. Mellon has afforded much harmless amusement 
to his patrons during the last few weeks, and has also done some ser- 
vice to art.—I am, Sir, A very consTANT ‘' Reaper.” 
—— 0 ———. 


A New Dramagioc Porr.—The Leipzig Allgemeine Theater Chronik, 
in Nos. 30 and 81, contains an interesting article and review of three 
new dramas, which as it appears have been performed at several of the 
principal German theatres, creating an immense success. The dramas 
in question are from the pen of a very young, but highly gifted author, 
and the success which his works have already had, bids fair to place the 
name of Karl Késting in the foremost rank of German poets.” His 
Columbus, which was produced in 1863, was performed in Wiesbaden, 
and proved a most brilliant triumph. Soon after appeared his drama, 
Two Kings (Charlemagne and the ee King, Desiderius). The 
progress from the first to the second drama is indeed astonishing, and 
might be compared with Schiller’s roster from The Rovers to his 
Fiesco. The third of Karl Kosting’s dramas is entitled, Shakespeare, a 
Winter Night's Dream, and has been performed in Brunswick with 
immense succeas, on the occasion of the celebration of the poet’s birth- 
day. The contents of this drama are the history of Shakespeare’s 
youth. Through struggles outwardly as well as inwardly the poet is 
developed into the man—the mature artist—the master. The idea of 
the education, the developement through conflicts and catastrophes of 
life, the author has personified in an apparition which he calls ‘ Aha- 
suerus,” which also signifies that in this figure we have to recognise a 
symbol of the eternal spirit after which humanity strives. Kdésting’s 
constructions and plan of the dramas show that he is an artist. 
Columbus the epic matter has been contracted with a firm hand to 
dramatic closeness—its linear character being transformed into one of 
concentration ; with a sure grasp the four sea-voyages are turned into 
one, and the chains of the third with the grievous death after the 
the fourth forged together, the barbarism in India, the sufferings of the 
poor innocent people are all brought before the eye in short and con- 
cise tableaux. Stretched, and in measured steps the action proceeds in 
Two Kings, pushing away a large bulk of historical ballast, and con- 
centrates itself to a veritable and intrinsic unity by a poetically justified 
nobilitation of the historical Charlemagne and his consort. In Shake- 
speare the meagre biographical notices which we possess about the poet, 
and which through his sonnets receive some supplements and comple- 
tions, are cleverly made use of, altered with conformable boldness, 
ranged in the plan according to the laws of organic order, and numer- 
ously interwoven with sentences from Shakespeare’s works at proper 
places, The construction of this drama is distinguished by a particular 
symmetry and rounding off. The representation of K. Kosters Shake- 
speare, a Winter Night's Dream at the ducal theatre, in Brunswick, has 
been, as mnentionel already, a great and decided success.—Vonpsina. 
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ANTONEO SALIERL 
(Continued from Page 658.) 


This splendid result determined the directors to revive Les 
Horaces, it being the opinion of the best judges that its fall was 
owing to non-essential and accidental circumstances, which might 
easily be avoided; and Guillard and Salieri discussed and fixed 
upon the necessary alterations to be made in the text. But the 

litical state of Paris, as the composer learned it in the coffee- 
ane and wherever he had the opportunity to learn the condition 
of public opinion, rendered him anxious to be again in the 
ful circle at home; and this desire was stronger than his craving 
for fame and profit, which a successful re-production of the un- 
lucky work would certainly have brought him. 

e took leave of Paris, therefore, promising the Directors to 
compose at home and forward to them the new music made neces- 
sary by the alterations decided upon. But the Revolution broke 
out, and this plan broke down. So there was an end to Les 
Horaces. 

Shortly before leaving Paris, Salieri went out one afternoon 
from his lodgings in Beaumarchais’ house to make some calls, in- 
tending to a the evening at a private concert. The latter 
being = off, instead of accepting the invitation of a friend to 

the evening with him in some other oy an inexplicable 
feeling led him to return to his lodgings, where he found his ser- 
vant on the floor at the point of death, suffocated by the fumes of 
charcoal. The man’s life was thus by the merest accident saved. 
Had not the gentleman who was to have given the concert been 
taken ill, Henry would have died. 

The Duke of Aremberg invited Salieri to visit him at Brussels ; 
whether this invitation was accepted Mosel cannot determine; 
but that he left Paris before the middle of September is clear from 
his having received a letter from Beaumarchais, dated the 18th of 
that month ; and other circumstances seem to prove that he was 
back in Vienna as early as July. ‘ 

His first work there was the composition of Le jugement dernier, 
a cantata, text by Chevalier Roger, for the Société d’Apollon at 
Paris, which had applied to him for so-uething expressly composed 
for its concerts. Count d’Ogny—probably the president of the 
Society—to whom Salieri dedicated the work, caused the story to 
be circulated before the performance, that it was a joint production 
of Gluck and Salieri. ‘The object was to stop the mouth of cer- 
tain critics, who swore by Gluck, and who were thus led to declare 
sublime much that they otherwise would have found at the best 
mediocre. After a distinguished success had crowned the work, 
the Count published the following “ correction” in the Parisian 
journals :— 

“ A public statement, based upon erroneous information, has been 
made that the music. of the Cantata, Le ju, t dernier, is by Gluck 
and Salieri. It is by Salieri alone. It is no more than just to secure 
to this skilful composer the fame and merit of having created a work 
so beautiful and so judiciously conceived in all its parts. In the sub- 
ject of this Cantata great difficulties had to be overcome; the greatest 
was, doubtless, that of introducing the Divine Lawgiver as actually 
speaking. M. Salieri, however, solved this problem to the extraordi- 
Nary satisfaction of every auditor. ‘The moment in which the presence 
of God in all his majesty was announced excited a feeling of awe; the 
music of the righteous and of the damned produced the highest effect ; 
in a word, this work, as original as it is splendid, raises the fame of 
Salieri to a still higher degree.” 


Then follow praises of Riget, the conductor, of the vocalists and 
the orchestra, ~ 

De Gouve—whether with more politeness or truth, who can now 
decide ?— wrote from Paris that this Cantata, in spite of the 
Italians who decried it, ‘‘ had turned the heads of all the world ;” 
that Riget, who conducted, had been so excited by it as to become 
ill; and that Gossec could not.get over his astonishment at the suc- 

ul manner in which Salieri had made the Saviour speak 

Count d’Ogny wrote in a similar strain, and accompanied his 
warmest thanks with the information, that the Cantata had been 
twice given in the Concert Olympique, and twice in the Concert 
Spirituelle, each time with the same splendid result; and that~ he 
had intended to send him a golden snuff-box, but, owing to the 
trouble of forwarding such presents into foreign lands, he was now 
on the point of sending him, instead, 600 francs, 





_ Roger, author of the text, wrote him in relation to the produc- 
tion of the work in the Concert Spirituel :— 


_“* A subject so imposing as that of the Last Judgment, and a fame 
like that of the composer of Tarare and the Danaides, awakened in the 
mind of the public the idea of something astounding and beyond the 
reach, 80 to speak, of art. Where the expectations are raised so high 
it is seldom that the greatest work can satisfy them; nor did you re- 
ceive the full meed of that applause which you merited. The work 
was listened to with the closest attention. The introduction, which 
seemed to mein the Concert Olympique rather tame, left on this 
Occasion nothing to be desired, as the effect was heightened bya 
moderate use of the great drum. The choruses are finely grou 
together, and reflect the sense of the words perfectly. I had intended 
an occasional interruption of them by short recitatives, but now feel 
that these recitatives gain breadth and effect by being chorally treated. 
Your accompaniment to the strophe, ‘‘ Prends pitié de notre misére,” 
is something entirely new. As I wrote I supposed J was giving you a 
subject similar to that of “ Avec tes decrets,” ete., iz foon You 
have shown me,’ however, that to genius new founts are ever opening, 
and that it never repeats itself. The chorus, “ Reveil funeste,” seems 
to me to be of perfect beauty. The passage, “O — écrasez- 
nous!”, during which thunder announces the coming of the Saviour, 
produced a great effect, an effect truly appalling. You have given the 
sentences of the Supreme Judge with an indescribably enchanting 
effect, one of which is felt equally by the skilled and the unskilled in 
music. The first question of Gossec, when he heard that the Last 
Judgment was to be performed, was: ‘1s Christ introduced as speaking ?” 
Yes, ‘Then,’ replied he, ‘it is impossible that the work can succeed. 
I have refused to compose that subject, because I felt the impossibility 
of giving the Son of God any adequate language.’ Since hearing your 
work, Gossec’s opinion has changed completely, and what before seemed 
to him an unavoidable rock of offence, has become the principal subject 
of his admiration in your work. I come now to the double chorus, 
which closes the Cantata. It is beyond my comprehension, why it 
is less prominent than it should be; the contrast is well managed, the 
different emotions correctly expressed : perhaps the continuous effect of 
the two preceding numbers weakens that of this, which in fact leaves the 
auditor too cold at the point where he should be excited with delight 
by the song of the blessed, and awe of that of the damned. A musician 
of well known talents was of opivion that the choruses are too soon 
interwoven in one; he would have preferred to hear the contrasting 
themes first given separately. You better than any one else can judge 
of the value of this remark. I must here also confess something to 
you which is too generally felt to be passed over in silence. The signal 
at which all created beings start into life seemed by no means im- 
posing enough; it is not in sufficient contrast to the general tone of 
the rest of the composition, Be it that the orehestra too soon covers 
the trumpet blasts with its accords, or that the related key of D minor 
follows that of F too naturally, instead of, this passage having a bold, 
unexpected modulation, as if independent of all rules, the only surprise 
in it was to hear the words sung, ‘ Quel signal effrayant!’ (‘ What a 
frightful signal !’), when in fact no one was at all frightened. This, 
sir, is the only fault in your Oratorio, which, except in this, I hold to 
be a master-piece; a fault which would at once have been mended, 
had you been present at the ” 

Mosel adds: ‘* Although the too sharply expressed criticism upon 
the finale of this cantata is not entirely without foundation, still, as a 
whole, it belongs to the very best works of Salieri, and would never 
fail of producing its intended effect, when performed in the true spirit 
of the composition. To givea a chance of usefulness, before the 
close of the composer’s life, the text was carefully translated into 
German, and Salieri himself adapted it to the music.” 


I find no record of its performance since. 

While engaged in the composition of this work, to be precise, on 
the 11th November, 1787, Salieri called one day upon Gluck, to 
discuss with him the question how he should introduce Christ as 
speaking. He asked the old master if he could approve his plan 
of writing the part in high tenor, on the ground that the work 
was for Paris, where that voice, with the clef and under the name 
of contralto, was in common use, while it, moreover, was more 
penetrating than any other. Gluck justified his intention, and 
added, half in jest and half in earnest: “I shall in a short time 
be able to inform you with certainty from the other world in what 
clef the Saviour s .” On the fifteenth, four days afterwards, 
another attack of apoplexy closed Gluck’s life. The distress of 
Salieri at the loss of Gluck was to some extent assuaged by the 

rts of his own increasing fame which reached him from Paris. 
5 ea a member of the Austrian — in that city, 
wrote him, December 1787, that Tarare had already been given 
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twenty-four times with the same applause, and would be kept on 
the stage until Easter. Rauquit-Lieutard informed him that fans 
and snuff-boxes “a la Tarare” were for sale in the shops, and 
that 4,500 livres, his share in the profits of the opera, were already 


on deposit for him. 
wre (To be Continued.) 


—_o— 


Dearu or Mr. Frepertcxk Buckxiey.—Boston papers announce the 
death of Buckley, the well known violinist and composer. He was 
the leader of the popular troop known as Buckley’s Serenaders, 
whose place of entertainment in Summer Street was one of the 
institutions of Boston. The Commercial Bulletin, in recording his 
death, says:—‘ Mr. Buckley was an admirable performer on the violin, 
and a musical composer of no mean ability, some of his songs having 
attained a wide-spread popularity. He was appreciated by the public, 
and esteemed by a large circle of friends in private life, by whom his 
loss will be sincerely regretted.” 

Pranororte Musico.—The changes in musical science which the 
piano-forte has been instrumental in effecting are so considerable, that 
the sources of that influence for change it may not be uninteresting to 
consider. The music of the best composers for the Harpsichord and 
Spinet was generally what is called polyphonic—more fugal in its 
character than it was either brilliant or /egato. Sustained notes were 
not obtainable, and as a consequence the writers for the Harpsichord 
made use of movements requiring neatness of execution, and presenting 
a great number of notesarranged ina mode more scientific and elaborate 
than we now find in music for the piano-forte—Still, this kind of 
music, (often very difficult to execute, and some, highly to be admired), 
with all its beauties lacked expression. We look in vain for this quality 
in the works of the great Scarlatti, Roseingrave, Paradies, the Bachs, 
Alberti, Martini and others. Neatness of execution and agility of 
finger were then the qualities most required by the composer and most 
applauded in the executant. Although the results of the early efforts of 
Piano-forte inventors afford little delight to us of the present day, the 
instrument when new must have presented a grateful contrast to the 
Harpsichord of the period ; and the pedal, the discovery of which soon 
followed that of the piano-forte, wasan important improvement, influenc- 
ing greatly the style of the music that quickly became fashionable. To 
use the pedal in playing the polyphonic or fugued music of the ancient 
style would necessarily be productive of confusion ; besides, the object of 
the invention was to obtain expression, which is seldom required or indeed 
expected in the execution of a fugue, any more than it is in a Courant, 
a Saraband or Giga, and the other quaint old movements of a Harpsi- 
chord Sonata. In his op. 35, Steibelt alludes to the pedals as a novel 
invention; and desiring “more variety on the Pianoforte, found it 
necessary to make use of the pedals, by which alone the tones can be 
united,” but he adds, “it requires to use them with care, without 
which in going from one chord to another discord and confusion would 
result,” Gand at the present day the misuse of the pedal is one of 
the most fruitful sources of slovenly and faulty execution on the part 
of learners, and cannot be too carefully guarded against. The Piano- 
forte, as its volume of tone was improved by successive efforts in the 
manufacture, and as some power of sustaining the sound was obtained 
for it, led the way to the adoption of a style more brilliant, more 
impassioned and less fugal in manner than the music it gradually 
superceded. In the 16th and 17th centuries musical skill seems to 
have been very general, and this perhaps may be accounted for by the 
fact that keyed instruments were scarce, and stringed instruments 
(viols they were then termed), were in very general use. After the 
adoption of the Harpsichord and its succsssor the Pianoforte the 
“ Chest of viols” began to be overlooked, and gradually to fall into 
disuse. With the neglect of these, it is easy to perceive that there was 
taken away one great incentive to a musical education. The Harpsi- 
chord or Pianoforte would satisfy the musical propensities of most 
people; while one performer could afford the entertainment sought in 
the quartett or trio of the instruments of the Violin family. The 
powers of expression of which the Pianoforte was now susceptible 
were soon tested by such works as the Didone of Clementi; the 
Elegy of Dussek; and other sonatas designed to portray the passions, 
and to excite sympathy in the mind of the hearer by the power of 
the “harmony painting.” It is in this that the Pianoforte under 
the hands of a great performer is, and ever will be, unrivalled. In 
short, in taking a retrospective survey of what has been effected 
in the art, we shall find, that since the period at which the Piano- 
forte was working its way into public estimation, there has been 
no further radical change in the general characteristics and descrip- 
tion of the compositions for the instrument; and that we may still 
refer to the works of the old masters as containing most of the fine 
qualities which have distinguished the styles of the numerous and 
talented professors—who have performed and written during the 
former of the nineteenth century, 








Lispon.—The success of Madame Volpini in the Zraviata su 
even that she obtained in Rigoletto. The local journals were unanimous 
in their praises of the fair artist's Gilda and Violetta. 

LiverPoou.—The papers here describe the farewell benefit of Miss 
Milly Palmer, which took place at the Royal Amphitheatre, on 
Monday, as presenting a scene of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
bénéficiaire, who played Parthenia (Jngomar), and Paul (Pet of the 
ne mar and also spoke an original address in verse, was vehemently 
applauded and recalled at the end of every act, the stage being fre- 
quently strewn with bouquets. The house was densely crowded, 
hundreds being unable to obtain admission, and the whole proceedings 
were a good augury of Miss Palmer’s career in the metropolis, where 
she will shortly make her débit. 

Mr. Howarp Guover’s Frstivats.—The second concert was given 
on Saturday afternoon, and attracted a very crowded audience. As 
there were no less than forty-four vocal and instrumental morceux set 
down for performance all that is possible is to note a few of the most 
salient features of the concert. Among the principal vocalists were 
Madame Florence Lancia, whose rendering of “ Bel raggio” aroused 
hearty applause as did also her brilliant execution of Boscowitch’s 
“ Nightingale;” Miss Banks, who sang “ Tell me, my heart,” with 
unassuming grace; Miss Louisa Pyne, who sang as sweetly as ever 
“The Power of Love,” and, in conjunction with Miss Susan Pyne, 
gave the duet from the Crown Diamonds ; Miss Emily Soldene (Mr. 
Glover's clever pupil), who confirmed the favorable impression she had 
produced at the first concert in the grand air “‘ Ah! quel giomo,” from 
Semiramide, and in Loder’s song * There’s no music like a drum;” 
Miss Palmer, who declaimed “The Minstrel Boy” with so much 
energy as to elicit an encore; Miss Florence De Courcy, whose fine 
soprano voice was heard to eminent advantage in Leonora’s air “ 0 
Mio Fernando” (Za Favorita); Mr, Elliott Galer, who was applauded 
to the echo “‘Kily Mavourneen;” and Mrs. Howard Paul, whose 
delivery of the hymn “To Rome or to Death,” in the character of 
Garibaldi, raised the audience to enthusiasm, Among the instrumen- 
talists who appeared especial mention must be made of Herr Hartvigson, 
pianist to the Queen of Denmark, who was heard for the first time in 
England. He played Lizt’s Hungarian fantasia and displayed con- 
siderable executive powers, creating a very favorable impression. 

Maryrort.—Master Willie Pape gave a pianoforte recital in the 
Music hall, under the patronage of J. P. Senhouse, Esq., before a large 
and fashionable audience. ‘l'his entertainment, as might have been 
anticipated, proved a treat to all lovers of pianoforte music, and 
even those of a less highly cultivated musical taste could not but be 
both charmed and astonished at the brilliant execution and faultless 
memory of the youthful pianist. What, however, seems most 
wonderful, is, that. one so young should be endowed with such appre- 
ciation of the composition of mature minds; and that such taste and 
feeling should pervade all he plays. Indeed with regard to music, it 
may be said of him as formerly of a great poet, “he touches nothing 
but he adorns it.” Since we last heard Master Pape he has added 
many pieces to his repertoire, of which we noticed Mr. Benedict's 
“Where the Bee sucks,” a composition of fairylike lightness and 
brilliancy, played as if the “‘ Dainty Ariel” had herself inspired the 
a ae It is impossible to agree ear all, suffice it to say, that 

endelssohn’s sparkling ‘Rondo Capricioso,” Thalberg’s ‘“‘ Mose in 
Egitto” and “Home sweet home,” and Prudent’s * Lucia,” all com- 
positions of great difficulty, were played by him, so as equally to 
astonish and delight the audience, and to elicit their heartiest applause. 
The Prince of Wales Grand March, composed by the “ Youn 
Thalberg” himself, is a masterly production, which proves beyon 
doubt, that he possesses creative talent of no mean order. During the 
last six months Master Pape has resided ia London, and has frequently 
had the honor of appearing before the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and other members of the Royal Family. He is now commencing his 
second provincial tour, and we are confident that from the impression 
he left on his last visit to the provinces he will meet with a hearty 
reception wherever he goes..—( Maryport Journal. 

Metsourne.—The Haymarket Theatre at Melbourne has lately 
undergone thorough renovation. ‘Lady Don has been playing there to 
crowded houses. 





Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections 
the throat, 


HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it, To be obtained of al 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


HIS Popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 

Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at Sts James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just publish, price 15s., 


SONATA, 


No. I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composed By CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 
UO m A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums . 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. ... 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... a) 


London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


ProOwrnae 
coooe *Q 





New and Revisep Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—JIustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 


ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 


HARPE, 


PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


*“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dediée & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 


Par 
WILHELM GANZ 
London: Duncan Dvatson & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.: 





Just Published, 


“HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 


NEW SONG 
BY 
HENRY SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
Companion to his celebrated “ LADY OF THE LEA.” 


Price 3s. 


NEW AND POPULAR 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
HENRY SMART. 


WORDS BY 


Frederic Enoch 
Frederic Enoch 





The sailor boy’s mother. Song. 

The first nightingale. Song. 

The star among the flowers. 
Song. . , ‘ ; ° 

The swallow came again in 
spring. Vocal Duet 

The fisherman’s welcome. Song 


WILHELM GANZ, 


Sing, birdie, sing Zeila 


Sung with immense success by Mapame Panera. 


Frederic Enoch 


Frederic Enoch 
V. W. Ellis 








J. L, HATTON. 


The old brown Bible. Song. B.S. Montgomery 2 6 
The elf of the rose. Song . B.S. Montgomery 2 6 
The cross of oak. Song B.S. Montgomery 2 6 


CHARLES SALAMAN, 


As I did walk one summer's 











day. Song . Anon, 17thcentury 3 0 
Sung by Miss Lasce.urs. 

T’amo d’amor dolcissimo. Romanza . 26 
Composed expressly for Mapame Parepa. 
BOYTON SMITH. 

Fallen is thy throne, O Israel, 
Sacred song . ‘ . Thomas Moore 26 
Bird of the wilderness. 

Song . j : . The Ettrick Shepherd 2 6 
Merry bird! Merry bird! Frederic Enoch 26 
SCOTSON CLARK. 

Those bright eyes, Ballad . Henry Hersee 2 6 


Sung with great success by Miss Rosz Henrser. 


J. W. CHERRY. 


The sister’s return. Vocalduet. , 3 
Elfin revels. Vocalduet . . . ot ocit, e 
Hark! there's music stealing, Vocalduet. . 2 
Silently, silently over the sea, Vocal duet. 3 








LONDON: 





London; Doxoan Davison_& Co., 244 Regent Street W. 








ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BOOSEY AND CO0.’'S 


NATIONAL EDITION 
OF 


Standard English Glees 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


NEWLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
UNIFORM WITH BOOSEY & CO.’8 EDITION OF THE GLEES OF SIR HENRY BISHOP- 
Price One Penny each Glee; or in Five Parts, One Shilling each; or in 


One Volume, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, lettered, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 6d. 





PART 1. 
1 Hark! the curfew'’s solemn sound . T. Attwood 
2 Hark! the lark at heaven's gate ~~ Dr. Cooke. 
3 The Red Cross Knight . Dr. Callcott. 
4 Come live with me, and be my love : 8. Webbe. 
5 The May Fly ° - _Dr. Calleott. 
6 See our oars with ‘feathered spray - J. Stephenson. 
7 TheErl King . oe Dr. Callcott. 
8 By Celia’s Arbour ; W. Horsley. 
9 Hail! smiling morn . ° R. Spoffroth, 
10 Blow, blow, thou winter wind ° ° - Stevens. 
11 Peace to to the souls of the heroes . Dr. Calleott. 
12 Five times by the taper’s light . 8. Storace. 
PART 2. 
13 In the lonely vale ofstreams . . - _ ‘Dr. Callcott. 
14 Yespotted snakes . R. J. 8. Stevens. 
15 From Oberon in fairy land e R. J. 8. Stevens. 
16 Are the white hours for ever fled ? ° 
17 Thy voice,O Harmony . ° S. Webbe. 
18 My dear mistress hada heart . |R. Spofforth. 
19 You gentlemen of England ° Dr. Callcott. 
20 The bells of Saint Michael's Towers W. Knyvett. 


Dr. Callcott, 
Dr. Callcott. 
Dr. Callcott. 


21 With sighs, sweet rose 
22 Forgive, blest shade 
23 Who comes so dark? 


24 Fair Flora decks A eS oe Danby. 
PART 3. 

25 Go, idle boy Pa ane ‘ Dr. Callcott. 
26 Ye cnoyhente, tell me . TT. Mazzinghi. 
27 How merrily we live - Mz. Este. 
28 The cloud-capt towers ° RJ. 8. Stevens, 
29 To all you ladies now on land . Dr. Callcott. 
30 Here's a health to all good _ . 

31 How sweet! how fresh! . 8. Paxton. 
$2 As it fell upon aday . Lord Mornington. 
33 Come, bounteous May ° R. Spofforth 
34 Queen of the silver bow . J. Hindle. 
35 Lordly gallants. . . : Dr. Callcott. 
36 As now the shades ofeve . Dr. Cooke. 


PARiT 4. 
37 Sigh no more, ladies . , R. J. 8. Stevens. 


38 How sleepthe brave . e Dr. Cooke, 
89 When winds breathe soft Webbe. 
40 Swiftly from the mountain's brow. 8. Webbo. 
4 Marked ha her eye of heavenly enh - R. Spofforth. 

ueen of the Valley . e ° - Dr. Callcott. 

rabbed age and Youth - BR. J. 8. Stevens. 
rv O bird ofeve! . - Lord Mornington. 
45 When time was entwining e - Dr. Callcott. 
46 When the toil of day is o’er ° R. J. 8. Stevens. 
47 When Sappho turned the raptured strain ° J, Danby. 
48 Discord, dire sister . 

ART 6. 

49 Desolate is the dwelling m2 mene - Dr. Callcott. 
50 The Fairies . ° ° - Dr. Callcott. 
61 Glorious Appollo! 8. Webbe. 
62 Awake, Zolian Lyre! ° > J. Danby. 
63 Since first I saw your face . Thomas Ford: 
54 Breathe soft, ye winds e Paxton. 
55 O happy fair Shield. 


66 It was a Friar of Orders Grey ° ° Dr. Callcott, 
57 Here in cool gro’ e ° - Lord Mornington. 
57 When shall we three meet again? e . » M. P. King. 
59 Lightly tread e e ° ” John Scotland, 
60 Life's bumper Wainwright, 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, 





CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


IN EW 


Musical Publications, 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY; 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuoruey, Esq. Music 
composed by Arraur Sutuivan. Price complete 12s. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 
2s. 


Iama Ruler onthe Sea - - 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the moonligne 
Sleeps - - 3s. 


Sung by Mr. Cumainas and Madame seinen nay 
A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“FAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 


6d. 
6d. 





each - - + «= «+ «= §g, Od. 
Callcott’s seams’ of Fount, pact 
each - - -. 6s. Od. 


Callcott’s Geena hema con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men’s Chorus,’ asa Duet-— - 

Calleott’s Soldier sChorus - 


performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 
Psi s Grand Concertante Duet 
fortwo Pianofortes - -  - 
Qsborne’s Grand Concertante for 
two Performers on one Pianoforte 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 
Favarger Fantasia Ka ee Od. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique -  - Od. 


CHAPPHIT & CoO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


3s. Od. 
3s. Od. 


8s. Od. 


Od. 
Od. 


6s. 
As, 
4s, 
4s. 
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